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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


We have heard on high authority that people 
nowadays are not worrying about their sins. The 
same authority would no doubt assure us that 
people nowadays are not worrying about the Day of 
Judgment. Probably the truth is that the worry 
which was formerly concentrated on those things is 
now concentrated on things essentially similar, but 
seen under another light or named by another name. 


With the Day of Judgment, at any rate, we must 
all be still concerned. For, little as the theological 
problems of eschatology affect the man in the 
street, or even the man in the pew, there is one 
aspect of eschatology which profoundly and in- 
evitably affects us all. Some day—and it cannot, 
for the longest-lived, be very far away—there will be 
an end of all earthly things for each of us. This 
world, so far as we are concerned, will pass away, 
and that day, when it falls across our life, will be 
for us in a solemn enough sense a day of judgment. 


Even the least curious among us would be curious 
enough, in a thoughtful mood, to wonder by what 
standards our life shall be tried, or, in other words, 
what are the things that matter in the sight of 
God. Now Jesus has left us in no doubt as to 
what those things are. He has made them plain 
beyond cavil in His immortal Parable of the Sheep 
and the Goats. Certain people, He tells us, will 
in the end find themselves on the right hand, 
invited to enter upon a happy inheritance prepared 
for them from the foundation of the world; and 
certain others will find themselves on the left, 
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with a prospect before them of desolation, pain, 
and sorrow. Who are those two groups of people ? 


The answer is disconcertingly simple. The people 
on the right are those who did some very ordinary 
things, so ordinary that they are astonished at so 
wonderful a reward for so simple a service ; and the 
people on the left are those who omitted or neglected 
to do them. That is all. And what were those 
things on which, for weal or woe, so infinitely 
much depended ? Just feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, calling upon the sick, and_ visiting 
prisoners. But these ordinary things were any- 
thing but ordinary in the eyes of Jesus ; indeed, 
they were so extraordinary that men’s attitude to 
them determined their eternity and their place in 
heaven or hell. If we do not quite use these 
words to-day, we must not discard with them the 
awful solemnity of the teaching which they embody. 


Our ultimate place, He seems to say, depends on 
our attitude to our fellows, and more particularly 
to the sons and daughters of want or sorrow. 
Were we kind to them? That, Jesus seems to 
say, is all that matters. Kindness to them is 
kindness to Him; neglect of them is neglect of 
Him. In His eyes a man could not be a religious 
man who neglected to help the lowly or unfortunate 
or exploited members of society. And it gives us 
pause to note that, in the eyes of Jesus, the thing 
that sends a man to hell is not necessarily that he 


has been guilty of some great and shocking crime, 


but simply that he did nothing—that in this world 
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of countless opportunities for relieving distress he 
declined to relieve it. The hungry, the wretched, 
the poor were nothing to him ; he did nothing for 
them, and in the end he finds himself in the outer 
darkness. 

Our hearts tell us that, simple as this standard 
of judgment is, it is eminently fair. The words of 
Jesus have a curious but infallible way of com- 
mending themselves to our deepest conscience ; 
and no word of His is more convincing than this. 
We bow before its pre-eminent reasonableness. 
But a whole-hearted acceptance of this standard 
of His would in a generation transform the face of 
human society. 

Some months after the close of the Great War, a 
little German girl, poor but happy, was asked how 
she was being fed. ‘Oh!’ she quaintly replied, 
‘ich werde gequakert, i.e. ‘I am being Quakered.’ 
What an eloquent tribute lies in this quaintly 
formed verb to the gracious ministrations of the 
Friends !_ She meant, ‘ My need is sore, I have been 
poor and hungry. But the Quakers heard of me, 
and they came to me; they fed me and cared for 
me, and it is well with me now.’ 


Doubtless the Quakers were not the only Chris- 
tians who lavished their practical love upon the 
needy ; it would indeed have been an indelible 
reproach to others who bear the name of Christ, 
had they not cared too. But it is the simple 
truth that the Quakers, as a body, won an imperish- 
able place in the hearts of the needy by the swift- 
ness and the devotedness of their response to all 
the manifold distress and sorrow created by the 
War. One who watched their work reported that 
‘no more intelligent and valuable relief work was 
being done anywhere : they were Friends indeed.’ 


Friends indeed—in deed! They were just exhibit- 
ing Christianity in practice, and Christianity is 
_ nothing unless as it affects practice, and affects it 
throughout. ‘Every one of them out there,’ 
another reporter of their work in Belgium wrote, 
was there ‘ actually to do things, and not to super- 
vise some one else. They took hammers and nails 
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and saws and built houses for people to live in. 
The girls baked and sewed and washed and visited 
the people in their homes.’ The spirit of Him 
who said, ‘I am among you as he that doth serve,’ 
was shining through those eager but unobtrusive 
servants of His—shining through their radiant 
eyes and happy faces and through their every act 
of unstinting help. 


Here was a religion in whose beauty and power 
every one was constrained to believe, for it was 
expressed not in creeds and formule, but in deeds 
of love. For the needy to know that they were 
in the hands of the Quakers was to them a source 
of inexpressible comfort and strength. And why 
should not every Christian, in just the same way, 
be radiating comfort and strength and help ? 


This is our business as Christian men. It is a 
thoroughly fair, but terribly revealing, test of the 
quality of our religion, to ask ourselves what we 
are doing to meet the desperate need—the hunger, 
the misery, the destitution, the sorrow—of which 
we all know only too well. It is a fair test, because 
it is Jesus’ own test, and it is Jesus’ test because 
it is a fair test. In His wonderful picture of the 
Great Judgment, as we said at the beginning, He 
represents the King as honouring certain people 
with a place at His right hand, inasmuch as they 
did something. Did what ?—inasmuch as they 
gave food and clothing and shelter to those who 
needed them. Simple enough things these! Yet, 
by doing them or neglecting them, men reveal 
their inner quality and determine their place now 
and in the world to come. 


In the January number of the Holborn Review, 
edited by Professor PEAKE, there is an article on 
‘The Church and the Child,’ which is sufficiently 
bold, if not startling, to occasion some serious 
heart-searching among church people. We do 
not know the special credentials of the writer, 
Mr. Roland Surron, but that does not matter. 
It is what he says that concerns us. His subject 
is one that deeply concerns the Church, and happily 
it is a subject that is very much before the mind 


_ tragedy is that we are losing the adolescent. 
Church obtained the child, he thinks, even if it 
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and conscience of the Church at the present time. 


Our own columns bear witness to the amount of 
serious literature that is devoted to its discussion, 


_and there is hardly a religious body that is not 
| giving attention to it. 


Mr. Sutron begins with a statement of the 
seriousness of the problem. He says that during 


_ the last half-century the Church in Great Britain 
has lost a million and a half scholars. 


About half 
of our children are enrolled as pupils of some 
Sunday school, and of these about half attend 


with reasonable regularity. Mr. Sutton does not 
--agree with the prevailing opinion that the real 


problem is that of the adolescent and that the real 
If the 


failed to keep the youth, the man would often return. 


The serious disaster is not that the Church is failing 
to retain the adolescent, but that it does not seem 
to be getting the child. This is one of the points 


on which the writer of the article holds his own 
view, and certainly in opposition to the view 


generally maintained. 


As to the causes of this loss of the child, Mr. 
SuTTON maintains that it is due to the social and 
religious atmosphere by which our children have 
been, and are, surrounded ; and he enters into an 
analysis of present-day conditions which will 
perhaps seem to readers more eloquent than 
sufficiently explanatory. It comes very much to 
this, that we are in the grip of a feverish materialism 
that alienates the child mind from religion, and also 
of a critical and rebellious spirit that kicks at all 
authority. Besides this, there is the legacy of 
the War. Years of malnutrition, lack of control, 
and, above all, years of war-weddings with their 
unfit parentage, have helped to produce the present 
generation. There is indeed some hope of better 
things, for a reaction may be traced in our modern 
life against a good deal of what is evil, but the facts 
as stated remain true. 


Well, what about the Remedy? At this point 
the writer deals with the way in which the Church 
is handling the problem, and he produces his most 
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revolutionary assertion. He thinks the Sunday 
school superfluous. It was started to give educa- 
tion, but this is now given far better in the day 
schools. And, as a matter of fact, the Sunday 
school is inefficient and bound to be so. The 
teaching is bad and is inevitably contrasted by 
the pupils with the kind of teaching they receive 
day by day in State schools. ‘The majority of 
our Sunday schools are deplorable’ is the writer’s 
verdict. The buildings are ugly and inadequate. 
The prayers are long, boring, full of deadly iteration, 
and remote from child life. The lesson is ‘ taught’ 
by teachers who are less efficient than their best 
scholars. And if this picture seems unfair to some 
schools it is no caricature of the average school. 


What, then, should the Church do? The writer 
would give up the Sunday school altogether, and 
concentrate on teaching the child to worship. 
That is one thing. Another is that the Church 
should become the centre of all the child’s interests, 
his play, his friendships, his home. These are the 
two positive suggestions in the article. But if the 
school is to be retained, the writer holds that it 
should be given a totally different place. It 
should be first. The Church must be prepared to 
spend far more money on it to make it efficient, 
on its buildings and organization and administra- 
tion. It should be the main concern of the Church 
instead of being a kind of appendix to its activities. 


Mr. Sutton has written what may be regarded 
as an extreme indictment of the Church’s methods 
with the young. But there is enough truth in 
what he says to provoke grave thought and concern. 
What he says of the Sunday school is largely true. 
He does not give enough credit to the earnest 
reformers in all the churches who are trying to 
improve matters. But it is certainly true that the 
churches are not taking their duty to the Sunday 
school seriously. No Education Authority would 
allow teaching to be done in conditions that prevail 
in the average Sunday school. And no body that 
realized its full duty would be satisfied with the 
kind of teaching that is often given. One thing 
at any rate is clear. If the Church is to retain the 
child it must set itself very seriously to make the 
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Sunday school a reality. The school must be 
made a nursery of worship and a place where the 
child’s mind must be worthily trained in the best 
kind of religious knowledge. Above all, we must 
have the best thought in the Church given to the 
problem, for it is clearly the supreme task of to-day. 


Professor Benjamin W. Bacon revives in his 
recent volume, The Story of Jesus (reviewed in 
another column), a distinction of which he has 
already made much, and which he owes to a 
lecture he once heard in Berlin from Harnack. 
It is the distinction between the religion of Jesus 
and the religion about Jesus. The former has been 
defined as the paternalistic theism of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer. The latter 
may be defined ast he Pauline message, that through 
Jesus God has been restoring the world to His 
favour and fellowship. 


It is Bacon’s conviction that Christianity, 
rightly regarded, is both the religion of Jesus and 
the religion about Jesus; and this conviction he 
maintains against the modern critical liberalism 
on the one hand and the new idealism on the other, 
and we sympathize with his position. For the 
modern critical liberalism finds in Christianity no 
more than the religion of Jesus, and the new ideal- 
ism finds in it no more than the religion about Jesus. 


On the one hand, there are those among us who 
maintain that the Christian ideal, properly under- 
stood, is the social ideal of religion which Jesus 
Himself cherished. ‘Back to Jesus’ is their cry ; 
back to the man of Nazareth, to the prophet of 
Galilee. And when we get back to Him, and 
discern His doctrine as it was originally, before the 
enveloping mists of ecclesiastical dogma gathered 
around it, we shall discover that Christianity is 
the highest social morality lit up with the emotions 
or sentiments of trust in God and loyalty to Jesus. 


This is a view of Christianity that appeals 
strongly in our modern time. We have caught 
afresh the enthusiasm of humanity, the feeling and 
emotion of human brotherliness, that glowed in 
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the Master’s heart, and many are persuaded that 
there is no higher end in life, and no better religion, 
than to labour in His spirit for the furtherance of 
social welfare..And in the social ideal of universal 
brotherhood many would find the inmost heart 
and core of the religion which He founded. 


On the other hand, there are those among us 
who maintain that the Christian ideal, properly 
understood, is essentially a personal as distinguished 
from a social thing ; it is that spiritual or mystical 
sonship with God in Christ which is righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the present life, and the guarantee 
or surety of personal survival in the life to come 
and of a blessed immortality. We misunderstand 
the true nature of our religion, it is said, if we 
rest upon the Jesus of history as the religious 
leader of the world instead of advancing with St. 
Paul to the conception of Jesus as the eternal 
Christ of God, known and adored in individual 
Christian experience as the soul’s Redeemer and 
Saviour. 

There is much, again, to commend to us such an 
interpretation of our religion. Nothing is more 
characteristic of Christianity than the new sense 
of the value of individual life which it embodies. 
Christ affirmed—and, indeed, it was an old Greek 
conviction—that there is nothing higher or greater 
in the universe than the individual human soul. 
He further affirmed—and this was even more 
characteristic of -His teaching—that men and 
women are.all, ideally if not as yet actually, sons 
and daughters of the Most High. 


But any valid presentation or reconstruction of 
Christian doctrine must combine both these views 
of the Christian ideal. Christianity is not only 
the gospel of Jesus, who announced the ethical 
Kingdom of human brotherhood upon the earth ; 
it is also the gospel about Jesus, in union with 
whom individual men and women may enter 
spiritually, even here and now, into the heavenly 
kingdom of Divine sonship. For Christianity is a 
religion both of Divine sonship and of human 
brotherhood in Christ Jesus ; it enshrines both a 
personal and a social ideal. 
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Commentaries on Be Old and Mew Testaments. 


By Proressor ARTHUR S. PEAKE, D.D., MANCHESTER. 


In offering advice upon commentaries I exclude 
all works which are primarily devotional or homi- 
letical. I do this not because I disdain them— 
indeed, I think if they are good of their kind they 
may be very helpful—but because my acquaintance 
with this type of literature is slender. Nor do I 
propose to touch on the older commentaries. So 
far as these were dominated by the allegorical 
method, they are of more value to students of the 
history of theology than to those who are con- 
cerned with reaching the actual meaning of the 
Biblical writers. And even where this is not the 
case, those for whom I am writing will be better 
served if they lay their exegetical foundation by 
study of recent commentaries written from the 
modern point of view and uncontrolled by the 
necessity of adjusting their exegesis to any scheme 
of theology. Jerome and Theodore, Calvin and 
Maldonatus, Grotius and Vitringa, to select only a 
few names, did a great work for the interpretation 
of Scripture, and it remains valuable to this day. 
But the field of Biblical interpretation is vast; 
exegesis is only one section of Biblical study; and 
most of my readers will have other studies to follow 
in the time that is left them when their primary 
responsibilities have been-discharged.’ 

The preacher or teacher needs the commentator 
in order that he may reach a full and exact inter- 
pretation of the particular passage on which he is 
engaged. I have perhaps no right to teach the 
preacher how he is to do his work ; though the pew 
provides an angle which it is greatly to be wished 
that preachers might more frequently occupy. I 
will only say that it has occasionally been my lot 
to hear sermons based upon particular texts, when 
I have felt that there was nothing much to object 
to in the sermon except that it ought not to have 
been preached in that connexion. But, of course, 
no ad hoc exegesis can supply what the preacher 
needs. We recognize that a text must not be 
divorced from its context ; but that context, again, 
must not be divorced from its larger context— 
the personality of the writer, the totality of his 
utterance as it has been preserved to us, the situa- 
tion to which it was addressed, the people to whom 
he spoke. And this, again, must stand in the larger 
context of the whole movement of revelation. The 


student must therefore be continually working at the 
whole Biblical field, criticism, history, and, above 
all, the history of the religion. And all the time it 
is good to keep up the close continuous study of at 
least one section of the Bible—preferably two, one 
in the Old Testament and one in the New—and 
for this the commentary is indispensable. Here, 
however, I should put in a warning. I do not 
believe that it is ever safe for the student to limit 
himself to one commentary on a book, even though 
it should by common consent be the best. His 
work will also be greatly facilitated if he has an 
adequate linguistic equipment. I mean by this a 
working knowledge of the original languages and 
of German and French. In modern Biblical 
scholarship it is only bare justice to say that the 
Germans have done more than the rest of the 
world put together, and that the Biblical scholar- 
ship of our own writers has been fertilized by their 
labours to a quite extraordinary degree. 

The day has gone for commentaries on the whole 
Bible by a single hand. Nor is it desirable to have 
a commentary on the New Testament by one 
scholar. It is usual for a commentary on the 
Bible or the New Testament to be published in a 
series to which a large number of scholars con- 
tribute. It is inevitable that a series should be 
unequal; and in this connexion another general 
remark which may be made is that, disregarding 
the inevitable exceptions, the quality of a British 
Commentary on the Bible is, as a rule, higher in 
the Old Testament than in the New Testament 
volumes. This is partly due to the fact that 
expositors are less hampered in dealing with the 
Hebrew Bible than with the classical documents 
of their own religion. 

The chief commentary in English is the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. It is written by 
British and American scholars. The text is not 
printed, but the poetical parts of the Old Testament 
are translated in full, and a translation of the 
Book of Revelation is supplied by Dr. Charles. 
Full introductions to the books are given. The 
commentary itself consists of the general exposition 
of the particular section followed by small-type 
notes dealing mainly with philological and textual 
points. The general standard of the series is high, 
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more consistently so in the Old Testament than 
in the New, though there are exceptions in both, 
The parts which have not yet appeared are Exodus, 
Leviticus, Joshua, Kings, Ruth and Canticles, 
Isaiah xxvili.lxvi., Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Acts, and the 
Gospel of John, which, however, is in the press. 

It is unfortunate that a number of the volumes 
were published so long ago that though they are 
still serviceable and in some cases indispensable, 
they no longer represent the present position of 
the subject. Necessarily the standpoint varies, but 
speaking quite generally, it is the same as that of 
Hastings’ Dictionary ; if two typical names might 
be mentioned as indicating it, Driver might be 
selected for the Old Testament and Sanday for 
the New, or perhaps one might better say Sanday 
down to 1912. 

The Cambridge Bible is in course of revision. 
In the later instalments the commentary is adjusted 
to the Revised Version, and the introductions and 
expositions have been revised. In some cases the 
old commentary has been replaced by a new work 
by another contributor. When this process is 
complete we ought to have a work of sterling merit 
and, at least in its latest portions, fairly up to date. 
Unfortunately, a piecemeal revision means that 
some of the volumes are continually dropping 
behind, even though at the time of publication they 
may have been fully abreast of the research and 
interpretation of their day. There is one point in 
which I wish this and other series would break with 
tradition. It is no doubt convenient to have the 
text printed above the notes. But under present 
conditions the disadvantages are grave. It in- 
evitably adds greatly to the cost both of printing 
and paper. This did not matter so much before 
the war; but with prices of production so much 
higher and with the means to purchase in many 
cases so seriously retrenched, circulation is in- 
evitably restricted and preachers and teachers are 
less adequately equipped for their work. The other 
drawback is that in the case of long books so 
much space is occupied with the printing of the 
text, usually in much larger type than the notes, 
that the commentary has either to be too severely 
abbreviated or the book has to be much bulkier 
and dearer than it need have been. If the pub- 
lishers of all the series would make up their minds 
to assume that every reader will keep the Revised 
Version open before him, and cut the text clean 
out, they would render a great service, especially 
to impecunious readers. And the contributors who 
in the case of the longer books are often sorely 
cramped for space would feel that they were able 
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to do fuller justice to the text and to themselves. 
Still, we must take things as they are, and, reverting 
to the Cambridge Bible, I may say that in its more 
recent issues it maintains a high level. But it is 
greatly to be wished that where the obsolete 
volumes have not been replaced this should be 
done as speedily as possible. 

With reference to the Westminster Commentaries, 
the editor, Dr. Lock, said : ‘ The series will be less 
elementary than the Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
less critical than the International Critical Com- 
mentary, less didactic than the Expositor’s Bible.’ 
For such a series there was certainly a place. But 
in some instances the contributor has failed to 
reach the editor’s ideal. The most glaring example 
is perhaps the commentary on Ezekiel, which, 
although it costs 12s. 6d., is much less valuable than 
the far cheaper exposition in the Cambridge Buble 
or the Century Bible. One of the serious drawbacks 
in the Westminster Commentaries is the price ; and 
while they contain several excellent issues, the 
purchaser of slender means would be in several 
instances equally well suited and in some better 
suited with the Cambridge Bible or the Century 
Bible, and both together might often be bought at 
a lower cost. It is greatly to be wished that the 
publishers would take this to heart. A teacher 
requiring a text-book for his students or recom- 
mending commentaries to preachers will not feel 
justified in advising purchase, though he may 
counsel consultation. And as compared with the 
International Critical Commentary the volumes 
published before the war are very much fuller and 
often cheaper than the corresponding volumes in 
the Westminster series if these have been published 
during the last ten years.. There is so much good 
matter in some of the Westminster commentaries 
that I regret to have to point out these rather 
serious disadvantages. 

The Century Bible is cheap and often very good. 
The volumes are published at a uniform price, and 
this means that the shorter books, where a whole 
volume is devoted to them, can be expounded 
much more fully. The whole of the text is printed 
as in the Cambridge Bible and the Westminster 
Commentaries ; but in the New Testament a good 
deal of space was wasted by printing the Authorized 
Version of the New Testament in addition. This 
practice was abandoned in the Old Testament 
section, The character of the commentary was 
originally designed to be more elementary and 
popular ; but some of the New Testament con- 
tributors lifted the standard, and this was main- 
tained in the Old Testament, which, on the whole, 
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is better done than the New. At its best this 
series is very good indeed. The Four Gospels 
have been issued in revised editions. 

The Expositor’s Bible falls into a different cate- 
gory from any of the preceding, and for the most 
part it lies outside the scope of these articles. It 
is a very unequal series ; but some of the exposi- 
tions included in it will call for mention when I am 
speaking of the commentaries on particular books. 

Of the one-volume commentaries it is perhaps 
better that I should not speak, as I am too closely 
identified with one of them to make any comment 
seemly. In addition to the two already before 
the public, two more are on the way, one for which 
the English Church Union is responsible (the con- 
tributors all belong to that Church); the other an 
American work, but international and intercon- 
fessional in the range of its contributors. 

All of the commentaries of which I have spoken 
embrace the New as well as the Old Testament. 
But there are some New Testament commentaries 
which must be mentioned at this point. The 
Expositor’s Greek Testament has scarcely perhaps 
been accorded its just place. This may have been 
partly due to the impression in some quarters that 
it was a revision of Alford’s Greek Testament. 
One of the most eminent New Testament scholars 
in Germany, when I had explained to him what it 
really was, told me he had understood that it 
was a revised Alford and that he had not concerned 
himself about it in consequence. I do not know 
whether the same impression prevailed in Great 
Britain, but I have been surprised to miss refer- 
ences to it in bibliographies and discussions where 
it was certainly to be expected. Like every other 
composite work it is unequal ; but on certain books 
it was better than anything we had in English. 
It was a bad mistake to print the Textus Receptus, 
as was done in the first two volumes on what the 
editor took to be the best advice ; but I succeeded 
in getting the rule altered for the third and sub- 
sequent volumes, so that the contributors were 
allowed to construct their own text. 

I need not linger on the Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment. In most instances the commentary is by the 
editor of the book in the Cambridge Bible; but for 
those who can read Greek it is much to be preferred, 
as the comment is based on the original text, and 
questions of philology, textual criticism, and the 
exact meaning of the words used can be much more 
effectively discussed than when the commentator 
is limited to the English) text. 

I might at this point call attention to Bengel’s 
Gnomon. An English translation of it was made 
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by Fausset ; but those who can do so should use 
the Latin original. Bengel had a singular power 
of concise and pregnant expression, and Latin lent 
itself better than any other language to the lapidary 
quality of his style. He had deep spiritual insight, 
and—leaving the Apocalypse aside—he was a very 
sane interpreter. 

I turn now to series in German. For the Old 
Testament, omitting Keil and Delitzsch, there are 
five series which may be mentioned. The first of 
these is the Exegetisches Handbuch. This was at 
one time the leading series, but it no longer comes 
out in new editions. Dillmann on the Hexateuch, 
Job, and Isaiah are still in use. The last of these 
has been rather thoroughly worked over by Kittel, 
and Exodus and Leviticus by Ryssel. The Com- 
mentary on Genesis has been translated into 
English. Dillmann was a very eminent Semitist, 
in particular a great authority on Ethiopic; he 
was also a master of the whole range of Old Testa- 
ment scholarship. His commentaries are notable 
for their great wealth of material and the sobriety 
rather than piercing insight of the exegesis. So far 
as the criticism of the Pentateuch was concerned, 
while fully accepting the Four Document hypo- 
thesis, he refused to the last to admit the correct- 
ness of the Grafian view that the Priestly Code was 
later than Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. I need not 
linger to discuss other contributions to this series. 

The other four series are written from the Grafian 
standpoint, though with a rather marked difference 
between the first and the second pair. They are 
the Handkommentar, edited by Nowack; the 
Kurzer Handcommentar, edited by Marti; the 
Kommentar zum Alten Testament, edited by Sellin ; 
and Die Schriften des Alien Testaments in Auswahl, 
As to the first two, we might say that while both 
occupy on the whole a fairly advanced position, 
Nowack’s series is less drastic than Marti’s. Budde 
and Duhm contribute to both. Budde’s treatment 
of Job in Nowack is reactionary compared with 
Duhm’s treatment in Marti. Duhm’s commentary 
on Isaiah in Nowack displayed a hitherto unpre- 
cedented radicalism; but Marti, while slavishly 
following Duhm at several points, took up a posi- 
tion still more extreme. Sellin represents a re- 
action towards a higher estimate of the early 
religion of Israel and the greater historical trust- 
worthiness of our records. His own critical 
position may be seen from his Introduction to the 
Old Testament; but I should recommend those 
who desire to get a clear idea of the points at issue 
between Sellin and his group of scholars and those 
who have worked with Nowack and Marti, to 
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study the admirable statement contributed by 
Professor McFadyen to The People and the Book. 
Sellin has, in common with the band of scholars 
who are responsible for Die Schriften des Alten 
Testaments, the feeling that the older scholars have 
taken altogether too little account of the inter- 
national background, the heritage of religion and 
culture which Israel received from Babylon and 
Egypt and other surrounding countries and also 
from Canaan itself. But Sellin writes from a more 
definitely religious point of view, with more stress 
on the element of revelation in the literature, and 
less on the pagan parallels. 

Nowack’s series is on a larger scale than Marti’s, 
but it includes a new translation from a critically 
emended text. On the whole the work has been 
done with great thoroughness, and it contains some 
of the most outstanding examples of modern Old 
Testament exegesis, including Gunkel’s Genesis 
and Psalms, Duhm’s Isaiah, Budde’s Job, and 
Baentsch’s Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. The 
general standard of the series is very high; it 
can never be safely neglected, and in several in- 
stances it offers the best commentary available in 
any language. 

Marti’s series also maintains a high level. The 
contributions by Holzinger, Bertholet, Budde, and 
Benzinger are compact and admirable. The editor 
himself was responsible for Jsaiah, the Twelve 
Propheis,and Daniel, They contain much valuable 
and solid matter, though the critical position is, as 
already indicated, extreme. Duhm has written 
on three of the most important books. His com- 
mentary on Job and considerable sections of that 
on Jeremiah show him at his best ; his exposition 
of the Psalms often at his worst. As Duhm is so 
outstanding a figure, I may perhaps quote what 
I have recently written about him: ‘It is easy to 
criticise Duhm and often impossible to agree with 
him. But few of our scholars have been so rich 
in stimulus, so original, so suggestive. As an 
interpreter he is at times perverse ; and when his 
author does not enlist his sympathy, he may be 
both provoking and unsatisfying. Where a Biblical 
writer is not lucky enough to please him, he may be 
so occupied with scolding him for his incompetence, 
his bad Hebrew, his slipshod style, his odious 
feelings, or his objectionable ideas, that he almost 
forgets to expound the text he has in front of him. 
But where he feels himself to be in contact with a 
great and noble spirit, gifted in utterance, fertile 
in ideas, rich and deep in his religious experience, 
then one may expect from him a singularly fresh, 
sympathetic, and penetrating exposition.’ 
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Sellin’s commentary gives a translation from a 
critically revised text. It devotes a good deal of 
attention to lower and higher criticism as well as 
to the exposition. The volumes vary in extent 
and in quality 3 but any series would be notable 
which included such expositions as Volz’s Jeremiah, 
Sellin’s Minor Prophets, and Kittel’s Psalms. A 
good deal of the work, however, is as yet un- 
published. 

Die Schriften des Alien Testaments is a valuable 
series. The contributors are Gunkel, Staerk, Volz, 
Gressmann, Hans Schmidt, and Haller. It con- 
tains a translation of a large part, though not the 
whole, of the Old Testament, accompanied by a 
continuous exposition. Unlike the series already 
mentioned, it is popular in its appeal and pre- 
supposes no knowledge of Hebrew. 

The German New Testament series are Meyer’s 
commentary; the Handkommentar zum Neuen 
Testament; Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments ; 
the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament; Zahn’s 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament. Originally, 
H. A. W. Meyer wrote by far the larger part of his 
commentary, the rest being supplied by Liinemann, 
Huther, and Diisterdieck. In the later editions, 
however, the work has been done by a considerable 
number of scholars, and while the old name is 
retained the commentaries are entirely new. In 
several cases we already have a third exposition of 
a particular book which is completely new. The 
old Meyer, apart from the Apocalypse, was trans- 
lated into English. Its characteristics were a very 
full account and discussion of the exegesis through- 
out the history of interpretation ; great stress on 
the grammatical side, which was handled with 
excessive rigidity ; and on the whole a fairly con- 
servative critical and theological standpoint. In 
its more recent forms far less space is devoted to 
interpretations which have only an historical in- 
terest ; the latest philological researches are taken 
into account, and the critical and theological stand- 
point is frequently much more advanced. Among 
its more notable issues I might specially single out 
J. Weiss’s I Corinthians, Haupt’s Imprisonment 
Epistles, and Bousset’s Revelation of John. 

The Handkommentar was the work of four 
scholars, Holtzmann, Lipsius, Von Soden, and 
Schmiedel. They represented an advanced criti- 
cism, and this came to expression specially in 
Holtzmann’s work on the Synoptists, the Acts, and 
the Johannine literature. It was the work of 
quite first-rate scholars, but as nothing fresh has 
been done upon it for some time it is slipping 
behind. The Johannine section was revised at 
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Holtzmann’s request by Walter Bauer; and it 
was hoped that Schmiedel would be able to revise 
the work of Lipsius, but this has not been done. 

J. Weiss was the first editor of Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments. His premature death in 1914 
was an irreparable loss to New Testament students. 
The third edition was edited by Bousset and Heit- 
miiller. The work consists of a new translation, 
with introductions and continuous exposition. 
Its standpoint is advanced. The contributors 
were for the most part distinguished scholars, and 
in spite of some weaker sections the work is first- 
class of its kind. 

The Handbuch is edited by Lietzmann. It is 
technical rather than popular. It consists of a 
translation, rather paraphrastic in character in 
order to lighten the exegesis, and a brief, compact 
commentary specially strong on the philological 
side and supplying a rich accumulation of ethnic 
parallels. The standpoint is on the whole advanced. 

Zahn’s commentary is a massive work from the 
conservative side. The veteran editor has himself 
written the commentaries on Matthew, Luke, John, 
Acts, Romans, Galatians, and the Apocalypse. His 
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collaborators include Paul Ewald, Wohlenberg, 
Bachmann, Riggenbach. No translation is sup- 
plied, and the form of the exposition is too solid 
to be prepossessing ; but the work contains a large 
mass of valuable matter, though more than most 
commentaries it taxes the close attention of the 
student. 

In French there is a comprehensive Roman 
Catholic commentary published in the series known 
as Collection d’Etudes Bibliques. The famous 
Semitic scholar, Lagrange, has published valuable 
commentaries on Judges, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Romans, and Galatians. Condamin has edited 
Isaiah and Jeremiah; Hoonacker, The Minor 
Prophets ; Podechard, Ecclesiastes ; Allo, The Apoca- 
lypse; and Jacquier, The Acts of the Apostles. The 
enterprise has been executed, especially in its later 
portions, on a very large scale. It is marked by 
sound and sometimes distinguished scholarship and 
by familiarity with German and British work, 
It is, of course, imperative for all contributors 
to respect the limitations imposed on criticism by 
the decrees of the Biblical Commission. 

(To be continued.) 


Literature. 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. 


Dr. Benjamin W. Bacon, one of America’s ablest 
New Testament scholars, has published eight 
lectures, simple in style and comprehensive in 
scope, on The Story of Jesus and the Beginnings of 
the Church (Allen & Unwin; 8s. 6d. net). He 
himself describes the work as ‘a valuation of the 
Synoptic Record for History and for Religion.’ He 
begins by maintaining a position on which he had 
insisted in a former work, that the gospel of Jesus 
cannot do without the gospel about Jesus, nor the 
gospel about Jesus without the gospel of Jesus. 
Following up the latter point, he insists that we 
want the fullest and most accurate account of the 
career of Jesus that historical research can give us, 
not merely that we may understand the mind of 
Jesus, but that we may understand the mind of 
God. No doubt the Epistles of Paul would suffice 
to bring us into contact with the Spirit of God as it 
was in Jesus, but we need every fragment of the 
sayings and doings of Jesus that the records can 
supply, in order to know what kind of Spirit we are 


of. As history divorced from religion lacks its 
ultimate solution, so religion apart from the check 
of history runs to superstition, goes mad. 

Accordingly, Dr. Bacon attempts to get back to 
the earthly Jesus, and first he would sift the old 
Petrine tradition in its varied forms so as to come as 
close as possible to the primitive witness of Peter. 
Having tried to show how in the main the structure 
of Mark is historical, he proceeds to compare Mark’s 
record with the much earlier, though meagre, refer- 
ences of Paul, and with the material:from S, the 
so-called ‘Second Source’ of the Synoptic Gospels, 
used in common by Matthew and Luke (the 
material designated by the symbol Q). The result 
of the comparison is a more adequate and historical 
appreciation of Jesus’ ministry than is afforded by 
Markalone. In particular Dr. Bacon shows grounds 
for qualifying Mark’s apocalypticism. 

The closing chapter of the volume faces the ques- 
tion, How did the gospel about Jesus begin ? thus 
seeking to penetrate the obscurity which surrounds 
the birth of the Resurrection-faith. It was Peter’s 
faith in the risen Christ that was made the founda- 
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tion-rock of God’s building ; it is to Peter, through 
Paul, that our own line of spiritual succession goes 
back. With this reasonable contention Dr. Bacon 
concludes a volume remarkable alike for its zealous 
investigation of historical facts and its deep apprecia- 
tion of religious values. 

2 


NATURE AND GOD. 


The Rev. Professor William Fulten, until lately 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the University 
of Aberdeen, and now of Glasgow University, has 
published the Alexander Robertson Lectures, which 
he gave at Glasgow in 1926, under the title Nature 
and God: An Introduction to Theistic Studies with 
Special Reference to the Relations of Science and 
Religion (T. & T. Clark; gs. net). The letters 
which follow his name, ‘ D.D., B.Sc.,’ suggest the 
two lines of his studies that make his choice of 
subject peculiarly appropriate. Professor Fulton 
has been known to the wider public by his associa- 
tion with Dr. Moffatt in the production of ‘ The 
Expositor’s Year Book’ ; but he has been regarded 
in Scotland as an able, thoughtful, and competent 
teacher of theology, and we have been waiting 
patiently for the appearance of something from his 
pen worthy of his reputation. This volume of 
apologetic amply realizes our expectations. It is 
amazingly learned. Nothing that bears on his 
subject seems to have escaped Dr. Fulton’s notice. 
Its range of quotation is almost a minor defect, but 
certainly the author is not weighed down by his 
learning. He wears it lightly and confidently, and 
(what is more to the point) it never makes him dull. 
His style is flexible and simple, and, though he is 
dealing with great themes, he is always intelligible, 
not merely to trained minds, but to the average 
capacity. It is one great merit of this book that it 
could be read with pleasure and profit by ‘the 
ordinary layman.’ 

The object of the book is to further the reconcilia- 
tion of science and religion. That is one way of 
putting it. Perhaps it would be truer to say that it 
is to confirm and establish the presence of Purpose 
in Nature, using the word Nature in its widest 
sense. He has taken to heart the suggestion of a 
distinguished scientist that it is a mistake on the 
part of the theologian always to be on the defensive. 
When Darwin or Einstein supersedes older theories 
it is claimed as a triumph for science. Why should 
not theology make the same claim when it gives up 
the apologetic of the past? Dr. Fulton frankly 
abandons the older Paleyan contention. He admits 
that Kant’s criticism and Darwin’s discoveries have 
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been fatal to it. But he himself takes a much 
broader view. He advances slowly but surely 
towards the concept of Purpose in Nature, and he 
contends that by applying the rational principle to 
the world of Nature.we can reach God, even if it is 
a_cold-and-limited theism that results. But the 
Purpose he finds in the universe is not the finite 
series of contrivances of Paley with its ‘ anthropo- 
morphic theism,’ but something deeper and greater, 
something that passes into the category of value, 
an end worthy of the Absolute Himself. 

We have had many volumes of apologetic lately 
that cover the whole ground of belief. Here we 
have nothing of that kind. It is a limited field Dr. 
Fulton occupies, one part only of the nature and 
worth of religion. But it is a great gain to have 
that field thoroughly worked, and the theistic stand- 
point so ably vindicated. The reader will learn a 
great deal about the contentions of the most recent 
science ; he will be led through a study of the develop- 
ments of religious belief on this particular topic, and 
he will realize at the close that what the world itself 
yields to us is not an abstract Absolute, but a 
Redeeming and Sustaining Will. 


CONVERSION. 


The subject of conversion attracts all the writers 
who deal with the psychology of religion. And 
naturally so, for, if it contains evidence of a super- 
natural grace, it is the strongest of all proofs of an 
objective Divine Reality. The psychologist, how- 
ever, refuses to admit this evidence as coming within 
his sphere. In this he is wise, though many 
psychologists who pay lip-service to this limitation 
actually set it at naught, and have no scruple in 
finding in the conclusions of psychology a disproof 
of religious belief. We have just received a large 
and important essay on the subject of religious 
experience from the pen of a scientist—Religious 
Conversion: A Bio-Psychological Study, by Sante de 
Sanctis, Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Rome, translated by Helen Augur (Kegan Paul ; 
12s. 6d. net). It is a careful survey, based on wide 
knowledge and long reflection. The author is 
acquainted with the extensive literature of the 
subject in all languages, and his discussion is at 
all points well-informed. The book will be found 
interesting and stimulating even by those who pro- 
foundly differ from its point of view. 

The author declares his aim to be a description of 
the processes of conversion outside of the works of 
‘grace.’ He investigates the genesis, establishes 
the relations, and in the last instance indicates the 
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data for the recognition and the predictability of the 
occurrence of religious phenomena in individuals 


immune from either insanity or the neuropathic . 


diseases. He is aware that in this method he is ‘ up 
against ’ theologians who insist on the inscrutable 
prerogative of grace, and also the philosophers who 
_ defend the unpredictability of volitional behaviour. 
We confess to a sympathy with these two excluded 
classes. But Professor de Sanctis is right’ in 
delimiting his sphere of action. Psychology has 
nothing to do with ‘ grace’ except so far as grace 
becomes an experience. The writer is justified in 
excluding the supernatural from his investigation. 
The other assertion he makes is, however, far more 
disputable. His psychology is deterministic, and 
this seems to us quite unwarrantable. Free will, 
however restricted, is a reality of experience, and 
no amount of scientific analysis will dissolve this 
conviction. 

But in addition to this the author makes other 
points which are as unwarrantable. He is not 
content with asserting that the Personal Deity is 
beyond the province of psychology. Granted. He 
goes on to say, however, that if God the Trar- 
scendent is to be found, it must be by other than 
empirical methods. Such an assertion will be 
denied by all those who have found God in life. 
Indeed, the main affirmation of religious experience 
is just that it is in life that God is known most 
surely. There are other points on which readers 
will wish to break a lance with the Professor. 
Indeed, the book bristles with them. But it is a 
poor believer who cannot learn from so earnest 
and so competent an investigator as Professor de 
Sanctis. And when he deals with religious psy- 
chology, with conversion and its causes, with 
sublimation, and with the features and processes of 
religious life, we are constantly learning from him. 
The book ought to be read and pondered. We part 
company at many points with the learned author, 
but we praise him for his learning and his zeal and 
for the obvious sincerity with which he discusses the 
great issues of religious experience. 


FAITH. 


The Rev. D. M. Baillie, M.A., has the reputation 
of being one of the ablest and most scholarly of the 
younger ministers of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, and this is confirmed by his volume, 
Faith in God and its Christian Consummation 
(T. & T. Clark ; 9s. net), being the Kerr Lectures 
for 1926, revised and extended. An introductory 
chapter on ‘The Idea of Faith and its Historical 
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Emergence,’ in which Mr. Baillie makes careful use 
of authoritative writers, leads to the consideration 
in Part i. of the nature of faith, and in Part ii. of 
Christian faith, the whole treatment being deter- 
mined by the conviction that the concept of faith” 
requires to be maintained and elucidated if true light 
is to be thrown upon the nature of religion. 

At the heart of religious faith—so runs Mr. 

Baillie’s exposition—there is a quite distinctive 
kind of personal conviction, which cannot be re- 
duced to ‘reason’ or to ‘authority,’ nor derived 
from religious experience. Indeed, faith ’ and 
religious experience are essentially the same thing. 
Nor is the essence of faith to be identified with the 
‘will to believe,’ though it is true that faith is 
somehow conditioned by the will, by the moral life, 
not arising im vacuo. The truth is that when we 
take our morai convictions seriously, they are found 
to carry with them the religious conviction that 
truth, goodness, and beauty are at the heart ofthe 
universe. And this religious conviction is faith if 
God. 
- Passing to Christian faith, Mr. Baillie deals 
with the much-canvassed problem of ‘ Faith and 
History,’ holding that while Christian faith in God 
is dependent on the historical Jesus, it is not so in 
any mechanical way, but may be kindled by the 
Living Divine Spirit manifested in the historical 
Jesus. In the concluding chapter the real con- 
viction and attitude of Christian faith are discussed, 
particularly in view of the problem of evil. | » 

In developing his (not unfamiliar) positions, Mr. 
Baillie ranges widely in recent theological and 
philosophical literature, touching upon many current 
topics. Indeed, this constitutes. the chief value of 
the book, which is richly informative and will prove 
suggestive of many lines of study, whether to the 
professional student or the general, reader. And 
it is written in a non-technical style such. as the 
general reader will easily follow. It attracts, too, 
by the modesty, engaging frankness, and spiritual 
earnestness of the writer, and by the moderation 
and restraint with which he states his arguments 
and reviews his conclusions. It is in the spirit of 
the late Baron von Hiigel and as learning of him 
that he writes as follows: ‘ We have not succeeded 
in giving any very simple and definite answer to 
our question as to the essential purport of the claim 
of Christian faith, but have rather been reminded 
that we are here in a region in which we cannot get 
rid of antinomy without sacrificing depth and rich- 
ness ; so that the danger is that of undue simplifica- 
tion, of hastening to a logical simplicity in which 
our minds can idly rest? 
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NEW, TESTAMENT WORD STUDIES. 


That distinguished New Testament scholar, the 
late Dr. Ernest DeWitt Burton, cherished the 
project of writing a Dictionary of the English New 
Testament which should do for English students, as 
nearly as possible, what Thayer’s ‘ Lexicon ’ does for 
Greek students. He was prevented from carrying 
out his project ; but an idea of the high usefulness 
the Dictionary would have fulfilled may be gained 
from the volume entitled New Testament Word 
Studies (University of Chicago Press; $2.00), 
which has been compiled by Mr. Harold R. Wil- 
loughby from Dr. DeWitt Burton’s mimeographed 
sheets, and which we may justly regard both as ‘a 
memorandum of a great scholarly project and as a 
contribution to New Testament lexicography.’ 

This collection of ‘ Word Studies ’ deals with more 
than a score of New Testament terms, such as 
repentance and forgiveness, faith, righteousness, 
spirit, soul, flesh, Son of Man, Son of God, Kingdom 
of God. The two last-named are the most elaborate 
of the ‘ Studies.’ Some of the ‘ Studies’ give, in 
plain English and in compact statement, a summary 
of materials already contained in the Appendix to 
the work whereby Dr. DeWitt Burton’s fame is 
secured, namely, his ‘Commentary on Galatians’ 
in the ‘ International Critical Commentary.’ 

There is much in the articles before us that will 
be found helpful by the preacher or teacher. The 
student of Christology will take note of Dr. DeWitt 
Burton’s observation at the close of his article on 
the title ‘ Son of God,’ that in no passage of the New 
Testament does this term take on a clearly physical 
or biological sense ‘implying that Jesus was by 
reason of exceptional facts respecting his paternity 
of divine nature. . . . It is always a term descrip- 
tive of the religious and ethical relationship between 
God and Christ.’ 


RELIGION IN SCOTLAND SINCE 17843. 


The Rev. J. R. Fleming, D.D., was for some time 
General Secretary of the Presbyterian Alliance, and 
since his retirement from that position he has had 
opportunity to realize an old ambition, though he 
has considerably lessened its scope. His ambition 
was to write a history of the Scottish Church in 
modern times. As it is he has stopped at 1874, 
and though we would have wished the record pro- 
longed through years that are familiar to many of us, 
perhaps the limitation was wise, as we may be too 
near recent events to judge them fairly. At any 
rate A History of the Church in Scotland, 1843-1874 
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(T. & T. Clark ; 9s. net), is an excellent book. It is 
well written and always interesting. To Scotsmen 
at least the period is full of momentous happen- 
ings. And the writer has a clear grasp of what 
was really going on under and along with these 
events. There are two things that are creditable 
to the narrator, his knowledge and his impartiality. 
As to the former, the book is in reality a history 
of Scotland during these years rather than merely 
of the Church. Literary influences, social forces, 
public events, all are set forth as they helped to 
shape the mind and soul of the Scottish people. 
And as to the latter, even in dealing with incidents 
where impartiality is notoriously difficult, the author 
contrives to do justice to personalities from whom 
he differs widely. 

In reading these pages one is struck constantly by 
the fact that we are to-day living in a new world. 
The generation depicted in this volume was marked 
by the rise of separate Churches. It was an era of 
division, sect after sect breaking off from the 
Mother Church. It was notable also for its ‘ heresy 
hunts’ and the fierce and passionate conflicts over 
doctrine and even over religious practice. And 
finally the Church counted for a very great deal in 
education. To-day all this is changed. Ours is 
an era of uniting. It is indifferent to heresy. Its 
education is secular and State-controlled. But we 
can see clearly how the present has grown out of the 
past, and how the great issue of the past, religious 
freedom, is still the greatest issue in our religious life. 

It would be difficult to praise this book too highly. 
It does not fly high, but as a fascinating narrative of 
a period that is absorbingly interesting to all patri- 
otic and religious Scots it will receive a warm 
welcome. The writer has read widely and to some 
purpose, and though he deals with so many different 
currents of fact and influence we never lose the wood 
in the trees. 


EXCAVATIONS IN ‘IRAQ. 


In The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, vol. vii. (1925-26), issued recently (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, U.S.A.), we have a 
careful and interesting report of an archeological 
survey made in lower ‘Iraq during the first quarter 
of 1926 by Professor Raymond P. Dougherty, 
Goucher College. This particular stretch of 
country, lying between Babylon and Ur, and 
immediately east of the Euphrates, includes Warka, 
Tello, Nippur, Fara (ancient Shuruppak), and other 
Sumerian centres. Although it has preserved 
hundreds of ruins of all periods, it was largely 
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terra incognita until lately, and comparatively 
few of the sites had been identified. Thanks, 
however, to the American Schools, the surveyors 
have managed by means of surface investigation 
and in a few cases by trial excavations to find out 
much of the history of various Tells, thus helping 
us in our efforts to determine the origin, duration, 
and name of each ancient centre of population, 
and paving the way towards a complete archzologi- 
cal map of ‘Iraq. Examples of decorated pottery, 
worked flints, stamped bricks, seal impressions, 
and other antiquities have been obtained. A pre- 
liminary report in narrative form was published 
some time ago in the Bulletin of the Schools, but 
the present one describes the results of the survey 
in greater detail and with more mature conclusions. 
Not mere surface examination, however, but ex- 
tensive digging will be required for the determina- 
tion of the real nature of many of the sites, and 
this should not be impossible now that a new era 


‘in archeological work in ‘Iraq has started, with 


favourable Government conditions for excavations. 
The present report should be of interest to Biblical 
students in presenting them with reliable facts of 
ancient Babylonian life and history. It contains 
maps and numerous illustrations. 


Mr. G. F. Wates is already known as a shrewd 
critic of things as they are. In All for the Golden 
Age (Allen & Unwin; 4s. 6d. net) he seeks to 
point out the way of progress. His main idea is 
that ‘the Golden Age cannot come through this 
or that panacea, but by patient and strenuous work 
in all directions.’ He writes with vigour and 
earnestness, but in endeavouring to cover a wide 
field he becomes too discursive. Many of his 
criticisms are doubtless just and wholesome, but 
some overstep the bounds of truth and charity. It 
is never justifiable to accuse large bodies of men of 
deliberate and sustained hypocrisy. To Mr. Wates 
the ethical interest is supreme, but he does not 
attempt to show upon what sanctions his ethic 
rests. His hope for the future is in the emergence 
of a universal religion in which Christians, Con- 
fucians, Buddhists, and Positivists ‘ shall join with 
ethical societies, social workers, the man in the 
street, and religionists who pine for more freedom, 
to form the nucleus of a world-wide religion that 
appeals to our reason, our conscience, and our 
enthusiasm for humanity, and in which there is 
neither supernaturalism nor magic nor exclusivist 
assumption of special spiritual knowledge and 
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power.’ Many who are by no means obscurantist 
see in such eclecticism the most subtle enemy of 
the Christian faith to-day, the modern equivalent 
of second-century Gnosticism. 


In 1901 Dr. Ernest DeWitt Burton and Dr. 
Shailer Mathews published their Life of Christ. 
A revised edition is now issued by Dr. Shailer 
Mathews (Cambridge University Press ; ros. net), 
and dedicated to the memory of Dr. DeWitt 
Burton, with whom he had planned again to co- 
operate. The most important alteration is the 
dividing of the work into two parts so that the first 
three Gospels are treated together, and then the 
Fourth Gospel. The latter is treated as an inter- 
pretation of Jesus, ‘ born of at least two generations 
of Christian experience.’ The revision brings the 
book into line with the results of later New Testa- 
ment research. 


A popular edition of Professor Edgar J. Good- 
speed’s account of the writing of the New Testa- 
ment, and of the collecting of the groups of books 
into our present New Testament, has just been 
published. The title is The Formation of the New 
Testament (Cambridge University Press ; 5s. net). 


The Rev. James Jeffrey, M.A., D.D., has pub- 
lished through Messrs. T. & T. Clark a little book of 
Studies in the Septuagint (1s. 6d. net), which embodies 
the result of his work on the Books of Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song. Differences 
are noted which are due to differences between the 
Massoretic text and the Hebrew text on which the 
LXX rests, to differences arising from the confusion 
between similar Hebrew letters, to the Greek 
translators’ occasional ignorance of Hebrew, etc. 
The book is so written that readers who are entirely 
ignorant of both Greek and Hebrew can follow 
and appreciate the argument, and the differences 
between the Greek and the English version with 
which they are familiar will not only give them many - 
a surprise, but may perhaps lure them on to an 
independent study of how these things come to be. 


A book of an individual character on the last days 
of our Lord’s earthly ministry has been written by 
the Rev. N. Levison, B.D., whose work on the 
Parables was recently reviewed in these columns, 
It is entitled Passiontide (T. & T. Clark; 5s. net). 
The special claim of this book on readers is that 
it is by a Christian Jew who is familiar with the 
background of the story both historical and geo- 
graphical. He has used his special knowledge to 
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purpose at many points, more particularly in his 
exposition of the circumstances surrounding the Last 
Supper. The historical background is sketched with 
knowledge, but it is perhaps less useful than it would 
have been if the sketch had been a picture. It 
suggests much to those who know much, but it is 
not full enough for those who know nothing. The 
writer might in a second edition give some guidance 
for further reading. 

The book will be helpful to teachers and ex- 
positors because of the discussions of difficult 
points in the narrative. And this is its special 
contribution. The theology of the Cross and of the 
Resurrection at the end of the book strikes us as 
doubtful, but after all it is not as a theological 
guide Mr. Levison will assist us, and his book does 
not lose in value even if we disagree with some of 


his dicta. 


‘We need a definite working philosophy of recrea- 
tion; something infinitely removed from the 
paganism which sets up its shrine on the golf course, 
or in the bull ring, or in the cinema, or on a river 
boat ; and something equally removed from the 
unhealthy piety which can discern in quite natural 
things nothing but the stain of a Satanic imprint.’ 
The Christian Use of Leisure, by the Rev. F. C. 
Spurr (Kingsgate Press), hardly answers to the 
name of a philosophy, but it contains an amount of 
sane Christian counsels on the right use of leisure, 
with special reference to sport and its parasites of 
betting and gambling. 


A series of addresses on the Sermon on the Mount 
has been published by the Rev. E. L. Hamilton, 
with the title The Laws and Principles of the King- 
dom of Heaven (Marshall Brothers ; 3s. 6d. net). 
The writer has given his life to evangelistic work 
for the Master, and now that he has for a time been 
laid aside from active preaching he has written 
down the addresses which have proved most 
helpful in his evangelistic services. 


The last lectures which the late Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne delivered were the Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing. They were published in 1914, soon after his 
death. The book has now been taken over by 
the Congregational Union, and the present popular 
edition of The Romance of Preaching (3s. 6d. net) 
may be obtained from them. 


In a book on Christ in the Hebrew Alphabet 


(Marshall Brothers ; 3s. 6d. net), suggested by the 
alphabetic structure of Ps 119, the Rev. John 
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Macmillan attempts to show, by stressing the 
original meaning (often highly problematic) of 
the Hebrew letters, how full of religious suggestion, 
and even Christian meaning, those letters are. 
For example, Aleph, the ox, suggests strength, 
service, and sacrifice; Beth, house, suggests the 
importance of the home and the house of God ; and 
so on. Despite the disclaimer in the Preface, the 
whole thing is thoroughly fantastic. The book, 
which is abundantly supplied with anecdotes, may 
be, as it claims, ‘edifying’ toa type of reader 
easily edified, but one will hardly look for a scholarly 
discussion from a writer who spells Xenophon with 
Z, or Lord Macaulay as MacAulay, and who 
imagines that ‘ bos’ is the Greek word for an ox. 


A book which has the rare merit in these days of 
being inexpensive as well as valuable is The Old 
Rabbinic Doctrine of God, by Rabbi A. Marmorstein, 
Ph.D., published by the Oxford University Press 
at 5s. net. It will be especially valuable to readers 
interested in Jewish speculation, the more so as 
“we possess no complete work describing and 
analyzing, estimating or criticizing the sayings and 
teachings of the Jewish teachers concerning the 
doctrine of God’; and it is the conviction of the 
author that these teachings could be a practical 
contribution to present-day religion. He writes 
as one who loves as well as knows the Scribes, 
believing that neither Jesus nor Paul ‘ can reveal 
God in a worthier way than that paved by these 
Scribes.’ If this will seem to Christians an extrava- 
gant claim, it is only fair to say that the familiarity 
of the writer with Rabbinic literature is immensely 
superior to that of most of those who would in- 
stinctively challenge such a statement. 

A very welcome section is that dealing with 
the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton, which 
appears to have been temporarily driven out 
under Hellenistic influence. Almost more interest- 
ing is the discussion of the term Elohim, in which 
we are informed that for four centuries this name 
was not used in the schools or synagogues of 
Palestine : the term was too general to convey the 
idea of God distinctive of the Hebrew people, and 
came to be used in reference to the idols. This, 
and scores of other interesting facts, occur in the 
section dealing with ninety-one different names of 
God, among which we find not only relatively 
familiar ones like DiPOn but OMwWAw IN (Father 
in heaven), ody Sw 17135 (the Glory of the World), 
etc. The discussion of the Rabbinic synonyms 
for God is followed by a discussion of the Attri- 
butes of God—Omnipresence, Omniscience, Omni- 
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~potence, Eternity, Truth, Justice, Goodness, Purity, 

and Holiness—a discussion crowded with illus- 
trative quotations and anecdotes from Rabbinic 
literature, which helps us to feel how penetrating 
was the sense of God in post-Biblical Judaism. 


Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield, who was Professor 
of Didactic and Polemic Theology in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at 
Princeton, New Jersey, from 1887 to 1921, pro- 
vided in his will for the collection and publication 
of his numerous articles and papers on theological 
subjects contained in encyclopedias, reviews, and 
other periodicals. The first volume, containing 
his articles on Revelation and Inspiration (Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York ; 
$3.00), has now been issued, and the succeeding 
volumes will contain his articles on certain Biblical 
doctrines, on historical theology, on perfectionism, 
etc. The whole series will be welcomed by many as 
a memorial of a learned and scholarly divine who 
worthily maintained the Princeton tradition in 
theology, and also as a potent instrument of ortho- 
doxy in its contemporary struggle with modernism. 

In the volume before us there are, besides general 
articles on the subjects comprised in the title, 
special articles on the term ‘ Scripture’ in the New 
Testament, on ‘ God-inspired Scripture,’ on ‘ Scrip- 
ture says,’ and on ‘ The Oracles of God.’ All the 
articles, both general and special, reveal Dr. 
Warfield’s distrust of modern tendencies in criticism, 
and his loyal adherence to traditional Protestant 
positions, despite doubts and difficulties. Here is 
a characteristic utterance: ‘We believe this doc- 
trine of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures 
primarily because it is the doctrine which Christ 
and His apostles believed, and which they have 
taught us. It may sometimes seem difficult to 
take our stand frankly by the side of Christ and His 
apostles. It will always be found safe.’ It is 
not often that Dr. Warfield unbends as in the 
following: ‘ Wherever five “‘ advanced thinkers ” 
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assemble, at least six theories as to inspiration 
are likely to be ventilated.’ Almost needless to 
add, all the articles and papers reflect Dr. Warfield’s 
minute and massive learning. 


Alive for Evermore, by the Rev. T. A. Gurney, 
M.A., LL.B. (R.T.S. ; 7s. 6d. net), contains a series 
of careful and devout ‘studies in the manifesta- 
tions of the risen Lord.’ The writer is not primarily 
interested in critical questions, though he shows a 
competent knowledge of the narratives in the 
original. His main object is to preach the gospel 
of the Resurrection. ‘ It is time to proclaim boldly 
that we are more convinced than ever, after the 
siftings of the historic method, that the ancient 
records are true ; that nearly two thousand years 
of Christian experience carry some weight of con- 
viction with them; that there is no other gospel 
that meets human need.’ ‘ If Christ is alive at all 
He is King, and if He is King anywhere He is King 
everywhere—all fields of human life and love and 
labour must belong absolutely to Him.’ ‘ It is just 
this dominating fact that needs to be restored, 
through the mind of the Church, to the mind of all 
humanity.’ 


A second edition has just appeared of one of 
“The Indian Church Commentaries.’ It is The 
Revelation of St. John the Divine, by the Right 
Rev. E. H. M. Waller, M.A., Lord Bishop of 
Madras. These Commentaries are specially prepared 
for the Indian Christian, and translations are made 
of them into various vernaculars. The present 
edition is a revised one, and takes account of Arch- 
deacon Charles’ Commentary in the ‘ International 
Critical Commentary’ Series. The publishers are 
the S.P.C.K., and the price of the volume is 6s. net. 


Mr. J. H. Oldham’s Studies in the Teaching of 
Jesus has now reached its eighth edition, completing 
thirty-two thousand copies. The Student Christian 
Movement publish it in paper covers at 2s. 6d. net. 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


By Principat W. B. SELBIE, D.D.,; MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Durinec a brief visit to the devastated regions of 
France shortly after the War, the present writer 
found himself with others one day in the ruined 
township of Giinsbach, in Upper Alsace. There the 
party was met by the Pastor, a tall fine-looking 
old man, who emerged from a dug-out to welcome 
us with a group of school children whom he was 
engaged in teaching. Not till we left was it dis- 
covered that the old man was father to Albert 
Schweitzer, philosopher, theologian, doctor of 
medicine and musician. Of Giinsbach and his 
boyhood and schooldays there and at Milhausen 
Schweitzer has told us himself in a delightfully 
naive and revealing little book, Memoirs of Child- 
hood and Youth. Apparently he showed in his 
boyhood but little promise of the distinction he 
has since achieved. His school work was often 
unsatisfactory. He was a voracious but desultory 
reader, and his chief interests were science, history, 
and music. The power of application and systematic 
study came to him late, but, reading between the 
lines of his story, it is easy to discern a big nature 
in the making. Even as a boy he showed himself 
open to religious influences. He became interested 
in missions and was particularly sensitive to ecclesi- 
astical art, architecture, and music. He had, too, 
an intense sympathy for all forms of suffering, 
human and animal, and quite early recognized the 
call to dedicate himself to the service of those in 
need. He writes: 

“It became steadily clearer to me that I had not 
the inward right to take as a matter of course my 
happy youth, my good health, and my power of 
work. Out of the depths of my feeling of happiness 
there grew up gradually within me an understanding 
of the saying of Jesus that we must not treat our 
lives as being for ourselves alone. Whoever is 
spared personal pain must feel himself called to 
help in diminishing the pain of others. We must 
all carry our share of the misery which lies upon 
the world. Darkly and confusedly this thought 
worked in me, and sometimes it left me, so that I 
breathed freely and fancied once more that I was 
to become completely the lord of my own life. But 
the little cloud had risen above the horizon. I 
could, indeed, sometimes look away and lose sight 
of it, but it was growing nevertheless ; slowly but 


unceasingly it grew, and at last it hid the whole 
sky. 

‘The decision was made when I was one-and- 
twenty. In that year, while still a student, I 
resolved to devote my life till I was thirty to the 
office of preacher, to science, and to music. If by 
that time I should have done what I hoped in 
science and music, I would take a path of im- 
mediate service as man to my fellow-men. What 
this path should be I counted on learning from 
circumstances during the interval.’ 

This programme Schweitzer followed out almost 
to the letter. He became a student and afterwards 
a teacher at Strasbourg University. Philosophy, 
Theology, and Music were the subjects to which he 
chiefly devoted himself. But he was not neglectful 
of the claims of practical religion. He became 
assistant pastor of the Church of St. Nicholas, and 
one of his tasks there was to prepare boys for con- 
firmation. Of this work he writes: ‘ For ten years 
before I left for Africa I prepared boys in the parish 
of St. Nicholas for confirmation. After the War 
some of them came to see me and thanked me for 
having taught them so definitely that religion was 
not a formula for explaining everything. They 
said it had been that teaching which had kept 
them from discarding Christianity, whereas so many 
others in the trenches discarded it, not being pre- 
pared to meet the inexplicable.’ This shows that 
even thus early he had begun to make much of the 
distinction between Christianity as a philosophy 
and as a working faith. He formulated the position 
at a later stage as follows: ‘ Christianity must, 
clearly and definitely, put before men the necessity 
of a choice between logical religion and ethical 
religion, and it must insist on the fact that the 
ethical is the highest type of spirituality, and that 
it alone is living spirituality. Thus Christianity 
shows itself as the religion which, penetrating and 
transcending all knowledge, reaches forward to the 
ethical living God, who cannot be found through 
contemplation of the world, but reveals Himself 
in man only. And it is thus that Christianity 
speaks with all the authority of its inherent truth.’ 

It was during these fruitful early years at Stras- 
bourg that Schweitzer wrote his monumental work 
on Johann Sebastian Bach, by which he at once 
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leapt into fame in the musical world. Organ 
playing had become a passion with him, and he 
found Bach to be a kindred spirit. Away in the 
African forests he continued to study him, and on 


| coming to England in 1917 gave recitals in London, 
_ Oxford, Birmingham, and elsewhere which showed 
| him to be one of the great musicians of the world. 
It is not merely that he is a master of technique. 


He puts his whole soul into the work, and prepares 
for it with such devotion that playing the organ 
becomes an act of worship. 

And with Schweitzer all this is only a parergon. 
His main interest during these formative years 
was in theology, and here, too, as a very young 


_ man he produced work which without exaggeration 
_ may be called epoch-making. In 1901 he published 


Das Abend Mahl, a study of the life of Jesus Christ 


| in two parts, the first being confined to the Lord’s 
| Supper, and the second containing a sketch of the 


j 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Life from the point of view of the Messiahship and 
Passion. The latter part of the book was trans- 
lated into English in 1913 under the title The 
Mystery of the Kingdom of God. The whole work 
attracted at first but little notice. It contains, 
however, the material on which Schweitzer’s later 
‘thoroughgoing eschatology’ was based, and is very 


_ important for a full understanding of his position. 


. That this young theologian had a position, and 
one that was well worth considering, was hardly 


recognized until 1906 when he issued his famous 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede, to be afterwards translated 
under the title The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
This at once made a great stir, not-only by the range 
and trenchancy of its criticism, but by the originality 
and even audacity of its historical reconstruction. 


_ It cut clean across the work of the liberal and re- 


ligious-historical schools and proceeded to rebuild 
among the ruins with fresh material and on a new 
foundation. ‘The Jesus of Nazareth who appeared 
as the Messiah, proclaimed the morality of the 
Kingdom of God, established the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, and died in order to consecrate His work— 
this Jesus never existed. It is a figure sketched by 
rationalism, enlivened by Liberalism, and dressed 
up by Modern Theology in the clothes of historical 
science.’ This is not the place to criticise Schweitzer’s 
eschatological theory in any detail. It greatly 
stimulated the process of Leben Jesu Forschung, and 
certainly cleared the ground of a good many pre- 
possessions, But it has not settled anything, and 
is generally held to be as one-sided and extreme 
as some of the positions, it seeks to combat. In 
particular his interpretation of the teaching of 
Jesus in terms of eschatology as an interim ethic 
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has failed to command anything like general assent. 
At the same time Schweitzer’s position has often 
been interpreted in a more negative sense than he 
would himself allow. He has not always been given 
credit for the profound religious intention underlying 
his work, and for his passionate desire to rescue the 
story of Jesus from the dogmatic trappings which 
have too often obscured it, and to bring it into 
living relations to the needs and thoughts of men. 
He writes : ‘ Jesus’ deed consists in the fact that His 
original and profound moral nature took possession 
of the late-Jewish eschatology and so gives ex- 
pression, in the thought material of the age, to the 
hope and the will which are intent upon the ethical 
consummation of the world. All attempts to avert 
one’s vision from this Weltanschauung as a whole 
and to make Jesus’ significance for us to consist 
in His revelation of the ‘‘ fatherhood of God,” the 
‘brotherhood of man,” and so forth, must, there- 
fore, of necessity, lead to a narrow and peculiarly 
insipid conception of His religion. In reality He is 
an authority for us not in the sphere of knowledge, 
but only in the matter of the will.. His destined 
réle can only consist in this, that He, as a mighty 
spirit, quickens the motives of willing and hoping 
which we and our fellow-men bear within us, and 
brings them to such a height of intensity and clarity 
as we could not have attained if we were left to 
ourselves and did not stand under the impression 
of His personality, and that He thus conforms our 
Weltanschauung to His own in its very nature in 
spite of all the diversity of thought material and 
awakens in it the energies which are active in His.’ 

It was while Schweitzer was teaching in Stras- 
bourg that he heard and responded to the call to 
more active service. Two doctor friends, mis- 
sionaries in Central Africa, had died, and he was 
conscious of a summons to fill their place. There 
was a work of Christ to be done among suffering 
African natives, and few to do it. Why should not 
he? Therefore, while still a privatdocent in the 
University, he carried through a full medical course 
with distinction. After a post-graduate course in 
tropical medicine in Paris, he sailed with his devoted 
wife for Lambarene on the Ogowe River in French 
Equatorial Africa, He went out at his own charges, 
but was given a house and hospital by the Paris 
Mission Evangelique. There he did a wonderful 
work single-handed, paying special attention to 
leprosy and sleeping sickness, until it was interrupted 
by the War. He has told the story of it in a fascin- 
ating book, Zwischen Wasser und Urwald (On the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest). Here let him speak 
for himself. ‘Lately I had a rare case to operate 
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on which many a famous surgeon might envy. An 
elderly man, living between N’Gowo and Lambarene, 
suddenly felt a swelling as big as your fist rising 
under his lowest rib, rather towards the back, 
accompanied by sudden pain in the body. “That 
is a rupture,” he said to his friends. ‘‘ Take me 
quickly to the doctor or I’m lost.””’ They rowed 
the whole night and got to me about ten o’clock in 
the morning. I could only confirm his impression 
and made up my mind to perform the rarely 
attempted and still more rarely successful operation 
the same afternoon. How willingly would I have 
left it to an experienced surgeon! It was with 
trepidation that I went to work. The case ex- 
hibited all possible complications. When evening 
came I had not finished. For the last sutures 
Joseph had to hold the lamp. The next day I 
hardly dared go into the dormitory. I expected 
nothing else than to find the patient dead or dying. 
With hesitating steps I approached the mosquito 
netting. But immediately there was poked out 
from it a woolly head, and cheerfully grinning 
countenance. “ Doctor, no more stomach-ache, 
no more stomach-ache !” At the end of a fortnight 
he was able to return to his village.’ 

‘The operation is finished, and in the hardly 
lighted dormitory I watch for the sick man’s awaken- 
ing. Scarcely has he recovered consciousness when 
he stares about him and ejaculates again and again : 
““T have no more pain! I have no more pain!” 
. . . His hand feels for mine and will not let it go. 
Then I begin to tell him and the others who are in 
the room that it is the Lord Jesus who has told 
the doctor and his wife to come to the Ogowe, and 
that white people in Europe give them the money 
to live here and cure the sick negroes. Then I 
have to answer questions as to who these white 
people are, where they live, and how they know 
that the natives suffer so much from sickness. 
The African sun is shining through the coffee 
bushes into the dark shed, but we, black and white, 
sit side by side and feel that we know by experience 
the meaning of the words : ‘“‘ And all ye are brethren ” 
(Mt 238). Would that my generous friends in 
Europe could come out here and live through one 
such hour !’ 

In 1917 Schweitzer left Africa for a time. His 
work had been greatly interfered with by the War. 
Both he and his wife were broken in health, and no 
more money for the hospital was forthcoming. 
After a period of rest he spent some time in this 
country and in Europe lecturing and giving organ 
recitals and so raising the funds needed to continue 
the work at Lambarene. He thus spent a few weeks 
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at Oxford and gave the Dale Lectures at Mansfield 
College. These have since been published in two 
volumes, one entitled The Decay and the Restoration 
of Civilization, and the other Civilization and Ethics. 
Schweitzer’s methed in lecturing was surely unique. 
The lectures were written out in full in German, and 
delivered ex tempore in faultless French and with 
great rhetorical power and earnestness. They 
set forth a philosophy of civilization, wide in its 
historical sweep, constructive as well as critical, 
and full of spiritual insight. Schweitzer contends 
that civilization must have an ethical foundation. 
‘ Civilization originates when men become inspired 
by a strong and clear determination to attain 
progress and consecrate themselves, as a result of this 
determination, to the service of life and of the world. 
It is only in ethics that we can find the driving force 
for such action, transcending as it does the limits 
of our own existence.’ ‘The future of civilization 
depends on our overcoming the meaninglessness and 
hopelessness which characterise the thoughts and 
convictions of men to-day, and reaching a state of 
fresh hope and fresh determination. We shall be 
capable of this, however, only when the majority 
of individuals discover for themselves both an ethic 
and a profound and steadfast attitude of world- 
and life-affirmation, in a theory of the universe at 
once convincing and based on reflection.’ The 
two volumes referred to above are only the first 
half of what will ultimately be a monumental work, 
covering the whole range of man’s community life. 
It represents the result of much lonely meditation in 
the African wilds, and perhaps it suffers from the 
author’s lack of contact with modern conditions. 
He sets out on a challenging and adventurous quest 
and writes always with a sombre enthusiasm which 
compels attention and respect. ‘It is my desire 
to be a forerunner, preparing the way for a new 
renaissance, and to fling my faith in a new humanity 
like a burning firebrand into the gloomy darkness 
of our times. I take courage to de so because I 
believe that I have succeeded in finding a basis for 
the disposition to act humanely, considered hitherto 
as merely a noble but unrelated impulse, in a world- 
view derived from elemental thought and capable 
of being comprehended by every one. Thus it 
possesses a convincing power which it did not enjoy 
previously, and is susceptible of harmonious union 
with actuality in an energetic and thorough manner 
and of becoming effective in such a union.’ 

During Schweitzer’s stay in Europe his missionary 
work became better known and evoked much interest 
and sympathy. When the time came for him to 
return to Africa, though his wife was compelled to 
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remain behind, he was able to take with him other 
helpers, and re-establish his hospital work on a 
much larger scale. He has now a staff of two 
doctors and several nurses. Last year he returned 
home again for another furlough, part of which he 
intends to spend in lecturing and organ playing in 
order to supply the sinews of war. He hopes to 
visit England again in the spring. He has a thrilling 
story to tell of work accomplished, and we may look 
forward also to becoming further acquainted with 
the results of his meditations in philosophy and 
music, 

It is very difficult to give any adequate impression 
of this many-sided man, even when he is allowed 
to speak mainly for himself, In appearance he is 
sufficiently striking ; tall, dark and handsome, with 
thick hair and moustache, and piercing, stormful 
eyes. Physically he is very strong, with a powerful 
frame and the broad sinewy hands of a surgeon. 
He talks eagerly and rapidly on all kinds of subjects. 
While intensely interested in everything that really 
counts and makes for life, he is very impatient of 
the frills and excrescences on which so many people 
spend their time. Life for him is an intensely 
serious business, and he has no use for those who 
simply play with it. There is in him, too, a strong 
vein of humanitarianism based on an intense feeling 
for the sacredness of life. He has all a strong man’s 
sympathy with suffering, and in dedicating his 
powers to its alleviation he has followed a deep- 
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rooted instinct. His critical scholarship has not ? 
with him, as is so often the case with others, meant 
any real loss of religion. Indeed, it seems to have | 
intensified the desire for real religious expression. 
This has been found, most characteristically, not in 
the usual channels of devotion and worship, but in 
a self-sacrificing dedication to the service of man. 
The most radical critic of the New Testament story 
has found in Jesus Himself something that transcends 
all man’s thought of Him, an attractive and com- 
pelling force that alters all life’s values and sums 
up all its duties in the command ‘ Follow me.’ It 
was in response to this command that Schweitzer 
went out to Africa not merely that he might heal 
men’s bodies, but also to bring to their souls some- 
thing of the light and hope and peace that men can 
find in Jesus Christ and in Him alone. The oft- 
quoted words with which he closes his great book 
reveal the secret of his own life and work and are 
a challenge to all Christians: ‘He comes to us as 
One unknown, without a name, as of old by the 
lakeside He came to those men who knew Him 
not. He speaks to us the same word: “ Follow 
thou me!” and sets us to the task which He has 
to fulfil for our time. He commands. And to 
those who obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, 
He will reveal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, 
the sufferings, which they shall pass through in His 
fellowship, and, as an ineffable mystery, they shall 
learn in their own experience Who He is.’ 


Qe. 


The ShepBerd of Hermas in the West. 


By J. Renpev Harris, Litt.D., LL.D., D.D., BrrMincHAM. 


It is more than thirty years since I published a tract 
under the title Hermas in Arcadia, with the object 
of showing that the scenery described in one of 
the Similitudes of Hermas was genuine Arcadian 
scenery, reminiscent no doubt of the native land 
from which Hermas and his brother Pius had been 
exported by the trainer who reared them for the 
Roman slave market. At the present time there 
appears to be a revival of interest in Hermas in 
various quarters; it began, perhaps, with his 
Christology, under the lead of Professor Kirsopp 
Lake; it has been accentuated by the suggestion 
of possible connexions with the so-called Hermetic 
literature on the one hand, and by the recovery 
on the other hand of further fragments of the 


Greek text in papyri. I now propose to make a 
trifling contribution to the history of the Latin 
Hermas in Western Europe, and, surprising as it 
may sound, in Britain itself. 

Although Hermas is, properly speaking, a Greek 
Father, by origin and education, and belongs to the 
Roman Church at a time when it was still more 
Greek than Latin, there is no doubt that the Latin 
translation of his works had a wide circulation. 
There are two versions, one existing in many copies, 
the other in a.sitigle copy, known as the Palatine 
Version, and believed to be a product of some 
church or school in Southern Gaul. Apart from 
actual texts or quotations from such, there are a 
number of natural references to the Shepherd, on 
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the part of scholars who were interested in the 
subject of the Canon of Scripture or related matters. 
I do not, however, remember to have seen it noted 
that any Western or British writer betrays a close 
acquaintance with the matter of Hermas as distinct 
from his canonical position or authority ; and it 
was with special pleasure that I detected a case of 
undoubted acquaintance with Hermas’ writings in 
the British Isles. It was in the story of St. Kenti- 
gern, the patron saint of Glasgow, whom I am 
bound on private grounds to revere, and which is a 
splendid hunting-ground for the folk-lorist, that I 
came upon the following incident. 

St. Kentigern (St. Mungo, in popular speech) was 
paying a visit to a king of North Wales, whose 
name was Morken (i.e. Morgan). From Morgan, 
who was very rich, he solicited aid for his starving 
monks. Morgan chaffed him, told him to cast his 
burden on the Lord and He would sustain him, and 
in many ways reviled the saint and his religion. 
Kentigern explained to him from scripture and 
appropriate examples that it was true that righteous 
men were often tried with poverty, while bad men 
were allowed to revel in wealth. He explained 
to him the nature of the mutual help between 
poor and rich, using as an illustration the vine that 
finds its support in the elm, This is one of the 
best known of the Similitudes of Hermas. It opens 
as follows : 


‘As I walked in the field, and noticed an 
elm and a vine, and was distinguishing them 
and their fruits, the shepherd appeared to me, 
and saith, “ What art thou meditating within 
thyself?” ‘I am thinking, Sir,” said I, 
“about the elm and the vine, that they are 
excellently suited the one to the other.” ’ 


The explanation is then made that the union 
of elm and vine is a parable of the like interdepend- 
ence of rich and poor. 

_ If we turn to the text of the Life of St. Kentigern 
in Capgrave’s Nova Legenda Angliae, we find that 
Kentigern explains to Morgan as follows : 


Pauperes vero divitibus patronos fore, 
quorum beneficiis sustentantur, divitesque 
pauperum patrocinio, sicut vites ulmi sustene 
taculo, indigere, evidenter edocuit. 

(Capgrave : ed. Horstmann, ii. 120.) 


Our first thought, on reading this passage, is that 
the author of the story has suffered some displace- 
ment of clauses; for he seems to make the rich 
man the vine, and the poor man the elm. Indeed, 
I should have expected that any one reading the 
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Parable in Hermas would say that it is and must 
be the Rich Man who supports the Poor Man, and 
is Elm to his Vine. But do not let us be hasty to 
alter the text. Let us look at the passage in Hermas 
more carefully.” He tells us that : 


‘The vine, when hanging on the elm, bears 
its fruit in abundance, and in good condition ; 
but when spread on the ground, it beareth 
little fruit and that rotten.’ 


Here the suggestion is made that riches, kept to 
themselves, are unsatisfactory: they are meagre 
and unproductive. They need the support fur- 
nished by charity and the consequent intercessions 
of the faithful. Hermas says further : 


‘The rich man goeth up to the poor, and 
assisteth him in his needs, believing that for 
what he did to the poor, he shall receive a 
reward from God. In the sight of men, then, 
the elm seemeth not to bear fruit, and they 
know not, neither perceive, that if there 
cometh a drought, the elm having water 
nurtureth the vine, and the vine having a 
constant supply of water beareth the fruit 
twofold, both for itself and the elm. So 
likewise the poor, by interceding with the 
Lord for the rich, establish their riches.’ 


Clearly Hermas has equated the poor man with 
the protecting and sustaining elm, and the rich 
man with the clinging and supported vine. But 
this is the same explanation which we found in 
the story of St. Kentigern. We do not need to 
alter the text, nor need we have the least doubt 
that the author of the life of St. Kentigern was 
acquainted with the text of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
Even in a mass of legend and folk-lore there are 
some pearls to be found. 

But now let us cast our critical net a little wider, 
to see whether there is any further acquaintance 
of early writers with the Parable of the Elm and 
the Vine. 

When Origen was making his commentary on the 
Old Testament, he came to the Book of Joshua, and 
to the story of the Gibeonites and the trick which 
they played on the Israelite captain. The reader 
will remember that they came from a far country 
(so they said), so far off that they wore themselves 
threadbare on the journey, with shoes to match. 
Joshua honoured the treaty into which he had been 
beguiled, but reduced the Gibeonites to everlasting 
servitude as hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the congregation of Israel. Origen says that the 
relation between the contracting parties was like 
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that of the Vine and the Elm in the Parable of 
Hermas. What does he mean? Are the Gibeonites 
the Vine and Israel the Elm to which they cling, or 
is it the converse? We should expect, at the 
first glance, that it is Israel that has taken Gibeon 
under its protection, but let us see what Origen 
actually says : 


‘ Hermas tells us in the little book called the 
Shepherd, that there is a certain tree called the 
elm, which bears no fruit, but carries the vine, 
which bears abundant fruit ; and from the 
fact that it serves as a support to the vine 

. . even the elm, which is unfruitful, appears 
to be necessary and useful from the service 
which it renders to the fruitful vine. Some- 
thing of this kind occurs in the case of the 
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Gibeonites, who, though they have not put off 
the old man and his deeds (a neat allegorical 
touch from the old boots !), yet minister to the 
saints and serve them.’ 


So they had a second-hand salvation in the 
covenant of Joshua, who is allegorically Jesus. 

It is clear from the foregoing that Origen has 
treated the Gibeonites as the Elm, and the Israelites 
as the Vine. Perhaps he was led to his allegorical 
parallel by the statement of Hermas that the 
Elm supplies water to the Vine, z.e. to Israel. In 
that case has not Origen inverted the parallel ? 
In Hermas the Saints are the elm, and the Rich 
those who are hardly saved. The inversion was 
perhaps natural, in making Allegory out of 
Allegory. 


-@p- 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Maria. 


PROFESSOR RADE now completes his Christian 
Theology, devoting his third book to a variety of 
topics all capable of being comprised under the 
yeneral title ‘The Spirit.’ He seeks to give ‘ in- 
ward’ theology, such as will make his readers 
more familiar with the gospel—the one thing 
needful. Like most recent writers on the subject, 
Rade is more interested in the influence of the 
Spirit, as a Divine saving agency, than in questions 
of ontology. The Spirit is the redeeming presence 
of God in human life, the blessed immanence of 
che Transcendent One. As Luther did, we should 
<eep the Spirit and faith vitally one. If we do, 
here is no reason why we should not speak of the 
unio mystica, that phrase of many vicissitudes. 
in this section some excellent remarks are bestowed 
on Barth’s description of faith as a ‘ vacuity,’ 
which elaborately misses the point that faith is 
spiritual fulness itself. 

Like all Lutherans, Rade is resolved to have 
Luther on his side—a praiseworthy ambition. But 
he accumulation of passages from the Reformer 
yn certain themes is overdone: ‘the Word’ is 
un example. Yet it is conceded that Luther’s 
nfluence too often led to Biblical dicta being 
nut above the Spirit. The rise and fall of the 

1 Glaubenslehve: iii. ‘Vom Geist,’ von Martin 
Rade (L. Klotz Verlag, Gotha; 1927. M.8). 


doctrine of verbal inspiration is treated at con- 
siderable length. Its surrender means the break- 
down of traditional orthodoxy. 

Rade can differ from Luther as well as agree 
with him. He points out that while in the Re- 
former’s earlier period the eucharistic gift or es 
was the forgiveness of sins, later in controversies 
with the Swiss it became the Real Presence, un- 
spiritually conceived. It is interesting to find 
that Luther gives no place to the conception of 
‘the Church invisible’; for him visibility was 
essential, but a kind of visibility which has God for 
its source. Rade calls attention to a startling 
blank in the older theology—it had no chapter on 
prayer! In prayer, as he rightly says, ‘ adora- 
tion’ is the first and principal thing. The Spirit 
can never be understood if we fail to inquire where 
lies the support and inspiration of the Church’s 
prayer-life. 

Justification is given its merited place. Luther’s 
great revolutionizing thought, that justification 
regenerates, was wholly abandoned, and it came 
to be taught that since God’s justifying act takes 
place outside of a man, it cannot change him 
inwardly. Whereas, in fact, the believer is a new 
man, ready furnished by his fellowship with God 
for good works. Justification is a creative thing, 
the wonder of wonders wrought by God. We must 
not relegate miracle solely to Scripture, as older 
thinkers did ; for the roots of faith in miracle lie, 
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permanently, in our actual religious experience. 
This section on miracle is one of Rade’s best ; 
faith not only experiences miracles, it does them. 
Certainly he has the great missionaries on his side. 

We cannot dwell on the eschatology. We ought 
to think less of the end of things, Rade pleads con- 
vincingly, and think more of their goal. The only 
dogma concerning death which it befits Christian 
men to hold is that ‘death is swallowed up in 
victory.’ Throughout the book Rade’s favourite 
thought, that we cannot have God without having 
our neighbour too, recurs from time to time, and 
here he applies it to the life eternal. The members 
of the Father’s family possess each other for ever. 

Challenges to the Christian public opinion of 
the day are not infrequent, as when he urges that 
Luther was no quietist, or speaks sound words on 
the religious value of civilization. But not all of 
Rade’s modernisms are acceptable. There is a 
really puzzling passage on p. 240, where he seems 
ready to interpret the inward, private character 
of faith by referring it to the subconscious. Surely 
it is by its appeal to the conscious spirit that the 
gospel of Jesus does its characteristic work, and 
only so. 

It must be a satisfaction to this brave and able 
leader of Christian thought to have completed so 
substantial and living a contribution to the ex- 
planation of Christian religion. The world owed 
him something, and now its debt is all the heavier. 


As an introduction to anti-Barthian polemic, 
this book? may be recommended warmly and with 
only minor qualifications. It is written with the 
simplicity and fire of a preacher, also with some- 
thing of his diffuseness. Barth himself is allowed 
to speak, virtually every important position being 
carefully documented. Like other critics of Barth, 
Dérries is occasionally hampered by the former’s 
tendency to follow up startling negations by softer 
positives which leave us wondering what the up- 
shot of the whole is. Barth himself is a preacher 
in temperament, and a preacher of immense force, 
whose thundering protest against utilitarian re- 
ligion has carried far and wide. But he gives us 
disappointingly little help in thinking out Christian- 
ity. 

Dorries feels that Barth has constructed a theology 
of the trenches. His pages are full of high explosive. 
If we take his main tenets one by one we can see 
how provocative they are, and how difficult, in 
their extreme one-sidedness, to reconcile with a 

1 Der ferne und dey nahe Gott, von Bernhard Dorries 
(L. Klotz Verlag, Gotha; 1927. M.4). 
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truly Christlike thought of God. He teaches that 
God always comes to men through terrors of 
conscience, and naturally speaks seldom of God as 
‘Father. Human faith is, and ought to be, mere 


‘emptiness,’ and™all assurance is 


presumption. 
His view of the world is all but Manichean. In 


virtue of his annihilating estimate of everything 
human and historical, Barth makes the sharpest 
distinction—virtually Gnostic—between the _his- 
toric Jesus and the supra-historic Qhrist. It 
looks as if this were separated only by the narrowest 
margin from a denial of the historicity of Jesus, 
His cross and resurrection turned mto mythical 
symbols. To practical and civic life Barth’s 
attitude is almost purely negative, and he can 
describe the family as ‘ the worm-eaten idol of the 
bourgeoisie. We can do nothing to hasten the 
coming of the Kingdom of God; the chiliasts are 
right. 

‘Our Nay is deeper than our Yea,’ says Barth in 
a typical utterance; but Dérries will carry most 
people with him in his contention that Ro 8 is the 
direct repudiation of this. The God whom Jesus 
brings and reveals is not far off ; He is both far off 
and near, and it is the very heart of the gospel 
that the Holy One has made Himself ours im grace. 
Barth seems bent on making men afraid of God. 
All honour to his hatred of man-centred religion 
and his warning cry that man, by himself, is 
nothing. But then Jesus has enabled us to believe 
that man is never wholly ‘ by himself.’ There is a 
living God, who seeks and finds His children 
perpetually. H. R. MackInTosaH. 

Edinburgh. 


Professor Budde? regards 64-9§ in the Book of 
Isaiah as a separate booklet, a memoir written by — 
Isaiah for the guidance of his followers. In it the 
prophet related the story of his call and of his 
experience with King Ahaz. He then developed 
at some length his message to the court and his 
expectation about the future of Judah. 

Apparently Isaiah anticipated a severe and well- — 
merited chastisement carried out by Assyria, 
which Yahweh was to use as His instrument. 
Taught by this bitter experience, a remnant was — 
to repent of its sin. We oy ee 
should find courage to resist their oppressor and 
full support from their God. Under a deliverer, 
the child who was already born, they should be 
able to expel the invader and restore the ancient 
kingdom of David, which should then become 


2 Jesaia’s Erleben, von Karl Budde (L. Klotz Verlag, 
Gotha. M.5). 
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unending. Unfortunately we are not told by the 
Professor what constituted Ahaz’s guilt in this 
interpretation. Ought he to have resisted Assyria 
in order to bring on the chastisement, or to have 
joined the league of Damascus and Samaria for 
the same purpose ? 

It will be observed that the interpretation runs 
along the older lines. Budde will have nothing 
to do with eschatological ideas in the prophets. 
What Isaiah anticipated was a purely national 
kingdom, and what prompted him was a political 
interest. The child who was born was probably 
Hezekiah, in whom the prophets foresaw a fore- 
runner of Judas Maccabeus. Immanuel was no 
individual, but the representative of the new 
generation which repented under chastisement 
and was endowed with power to set up the old 
Davidic kingdom. The young woman who is his 
mother was any young woman of the time. In- 
cidentally it may be noted that here ‘ young woman ’ 
with the article means in Hebrew usage any young 
woman, but ‘sanctuary’ in Deuteronomy with 
the article can only mean the specific sanctuary 
at Jerusalem. So greatly do circumstances alter 
exegesis. 

The Professor writes with his usual clearness, 
vigour, and lack of hesitation. And he writes 
from a full mimd. Occasionally, however, one 
could desire a little more hesitation in view of the 
proof which is offered for a position. 

Thus, because Budde believes the little memoir 
to be a well-connected whole, he has no patience 
with these modern students who see the prophetic 
writings to be largely made up of short oracles. 
Yet it may be questioned whether it helps much to 
write about them in these terms: ‘to break up 
the connection, to leave at the beginning the frag- 
ment of an enigmatic prophecy, followed by a 
series of fragments which hang in the air without 
connection with each other is merely arbitrary and 
is simply the result of insufficient understanding 
and false i tion.’ The students who are 
compelled to regard the conclusion of chap. 7 as 
made up of a series of brief oracles may be worms, 
but they have something quite real to offer in 
support of their position. Apa C. WELCH. 

Edinburgh. 


Instead of offering a longer review of one or two 
foreign books, I am here submitting a brief survey 
of publications which have come under my notice 
in recent months. Indications may be found of 
the movements of thought and life m Germany 
from the periodical literature. Despite the efforts 
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of some English disciples, the philosophy of Eucken 
has not exercised any great influence in Britain. 
In Germany there exists the Euckenbund, the 
Mittetlungen of which are sent to me regularly, 
and which show how greatly his memory is cherished 
and how diligently his influence is maintained. In 
the Tatwelt+ the circle of his disciples deals with the 
questions of the hour in his spirit and with frequent 
reference to his teaching. One could almost speak 
of a cult of the Great Master. The same tendency 
to link thought with life marks the journal, Phslo- 
sophie und Leben? of which the motto is: ‘In the 
service of national unity our paper endeavours to 
deal objectively with the different tendencies in 
world-views.’ Similar in tendency, but probably 
with a still more practical and an imternational 
outlook, is the newly begun journal, Geist und 
Wakrhet® The monthly with which the name of 
the well-known Dr. Siegmund-Schultze is connected 
has expanded into a large quarterly, and seeks to 
promote social and international co-operation. Its 
name is Die Etche* The German Churches are 
increasingly turning their attention to the social 
problems ; and the freedom from State control, 
which they now enjoy, allows them to do so more 
than formerly. Two publications represent this 
interest. Kirchlich-sosiale Blatter5 represents the 
more official attitude of the Churches, and continues 
the movement of Stécker. The quarterly Evan- 
gelisch-sosial® is more progressive, and continues 
the work of Naumann. An excellent organ for 
Pastoral Theology is Pastoralblatier,’ edited by 
Dr. Erich Stange, which welcomes contributions 
from other countries regarding the hfe and work 
of the Churches. The movement for Christian 
unity, with a High Church tendency, is represented 
by Una Sancta, ein Ruf an die Chrisienhett ;§ it 
has hitherto had Roman Catholic collaborators ; 
but the last number contains an announcement 
that they have been prohibited from further co- 
operation; and it is understood that this will 
bring this publication to an end. Dr. Karl Beth 
of Vienna has started an institute of Psychological 
Research, and m connexion with it there is 
being published a quarterly, Religionspsychologie.® 
Among the contributors are Principal Selbie and 
Professor Thouless. 


+ Euckenbund, Jena, Botzstrasse, 5 
2 Felix Meiner, Leipzig. 

3 Ambrosius Czako, Wien. 
5 Stockerhaus, Berlin. 

. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen. 


4 Kaiser, Herrnhut. 


* Braumiller, Wien. 
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Dr. Adolf Keller, who knows the Churches of 
the Continent, Great Britain, and America as few 
others do, has provided a very useful brief summary 
of opinion and action among the Churches, under 
the title Die Kirchen, und der Friede, mit besonderer 
Berticksichtigung ihrer Stellung zum Volkerbund + 
(the Churches and Peace with special reference 
to their attitude to the League of Nations). He 
also contributes to the composite work appearing 
in parts, Der Protestantismus der Gegenwart, the 
article on American Protestantism, a most capable 


survey. The Lausanne Conference has received 
more attention in other countries than Great 
Britain. Dr. Cajus Fabricius of Berlin, who is 


engaged in founding a central bureau of research 
regarding creeds, and for intercourse among the 
communions, has prepared for that Conference an 
Ockumenisches Handbuch der christlichen Kirchen? 
the German text of which lies before me, but which 
has been translated into English. It is an aston- 
ishingly compact and adequate survey, character- 
ized by German thoroughness in the material 
and its arrangement. The contribution which Dr. 
K. L. Schmidt made to the volume presented to 
Dr. Deissmann on his sixtieth birthday carries us 
back to the fountain-head of these many streams, 
as it gives a lexicographic and biblical-theological 
study of the primitive Church—Die Kirche des 
Urchristentums.4 This learned monograph dis- 
cusses the use of the word ‘ ecclesia’ with reference 
to Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents, the authen- 
ticity of the saying of Jesus regarding the Church 
in Mt 1618, and the relation of Paul and Peter, or 
Gentile ‘and Jewish Christianity, in their bearing 
on the claims of Catholicism and the Protestant 
challenge. It is full of valuable material. 

We return to the Church of to-day in a book by 
Dr. Otto Dibelius, Das Jahrhundert der Kirche,> 
which shows that under such leadership as is here 
offered, the Church in Germany, delivered from its 
subjection to the State, conscious of its urgent 
opportunity and imperative obligation, inspired 
by a large and lofty ideal of what the Church 
should be, sustained in its efforts by closer associa- 
tion, and fuller understanding of the Churches of 
other lands, may yet recover its proper place in 
Germany, and lead and help it towards the 
realization of the Kingdom of God, as no other 
movement, because lacking the dynamic and the 
guidance, can. The volume is divided into four 


1 Furche-Verlag, Berlin. 

2 Bohnenberger, Stuttgart. 

3 Evangelischer Pressverband, Berlin-Steglitz. 

* Mohr, Tiibingen. 5 Furche-Verlag, Berlin. 
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sections : the book of history, the book of observa- 
tion, the book of survey, and the book of aims. A 
comprehensive and discerning look is cast back- 
wards, inwards, outwards, and forwards to show 
how this century ofopportunity and obligation for 
the Church may be made the century of aspira- 
tion and achievement, triumph through test and 
trial. This is one of the most interesting and in- 
spiring books which I have read for a long time. 
It is to be hoped that by such efforts the Church of 
Germany will overcome the hostility which marks 
one of the Youth Movements under the leadership 
of Leonard Nelson, whose death took place while 
this notice was being written. 

Nelson was a Professor of Philosophy in Géottin- 
gen, in the succession of Kant und Fries; he has 
written two large works: Krittk der. Practischen 
Vernunft, in which he seeks to define the supreme 
principle of ethics, and System der philosophischen 
Rechtslehre und Politik,’ in which he applies his 
ethics to politics. His Youth Movement, which 
includes many devoted disciples, is opposed both 
to the Social Democratic Party, and to the Church, 
because of its identification too closely with exist- 
ing social order. He has issued a number of 
pamphlets under the main title Oeffentliches Leben, 
the purpose of which briefly is the advocacy of the 
training of cultured youth for leadership in public 
life. This purpose he sets over against the aims 
and ways of Social Democracy in Germany, and 
generally, in the pamphlet, Demokratie und Fiuhrer- 
schaft.?. In this second edition the pamphlet 
occupies some twenty-eight pages, and the four 
appendices a hundred and forty. In this he defends 
his thesis that the State of Justice cannot be reached 
under democracy, as the rule of the majority, 
against the advocates of democracy as the best 
form of government, and consequently critics of 
his position. There is not a little repetition ; but 
the volume has interest in bringing the reader 
into the full current of political thought in Germany 
to-day. The writer seems to be a ‘ bonny fechter,’ 
and ever ready to return blow for blow. 

Turning from Germany to France, I have been 
much impressed by a volume of sermons by Dr. 
Wilfred Monod, entitled Notre Culte® Five of the 
sermons deal with the worship of the Church, 
bringing out the significance of its different parts 
(the invocation, the creed, the sacrament of silence, 
the collection, the benediction). One deals with 
the Stockholm Conference as a movement towards 


6 Verlag ‘ der Neue Geist,’ Leipzig. 
? Verlag ‘ Oeffentliches Leben,’ Stuttgart. 
8 Librairie Fischbacher, Paris. 
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Christian Unity, and another with the League of 
Nations. A third is an appeal for the work of 
evangelization to which French Protestantism is 


_ called by its position. The first and the last ser- 


mons go together: mankind as the family of 
Christ (Sermon i.) is charged (Sermon x.) with the 
duty of not ignoring the common creaturehood 
with the lower animals. This is a most moving 
protest against all cruelty to the lower animals. 


jn Be 


Mirginifius Muerisque. 
Rubs and their Reasons. 


By THE REVEREND STUART RoBeErtson, M.A. 
GLASsGow. 


“I was at ease, but he hath broken me.’—Job 161, 


I HAVE a little friend called Pristina. No: not 


Christina, Look again—Pristina. Pristina is very 


' little and very neat and has some funny ways. 


Pristina sometimes plays a little trick on me: it is 
the trick of shamming dead. 

I have seen children play a trick like it. They 
didn’t sham dead, but they shammed deaf. They 
didn’t hear when they were called, because they 
didn’t want to hear. They were playing in the 
garden, and when they were called they were 
afraid that it was to go a message or to come to 
their lessons. So they shammed deaf. Sometimes 
in the morning, when they were called to get up, 
they shammed being asleep. Grown-up people do 
it too! Alady rang three times for her maid, and 
when at last the maid came her mistress asked, 
‘Didn’t you hear the bell?’ She answered, ‘I 
only heard it the third time.’ The first two times 
she was shamming deaf. It’s wonderful what 
people ‘don’t hear’ in church. So we have a 
proverb in Scotland, ‘ There’s nane sae deaf as them 
that winna hear,’ 

But Pristina does worse. 
seems as if she were dead. 

There are several creatures that do that. Pick 
up certain spiders, or beetles, and they draw up 
their limbs and remain quite motionless, to all 
appearance dead. Lay them down on the ground 
again, and off they scuttle, very much alive. It 


She shams dead. It 
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In these sermons Liberal French Protestantism is 
seen at its very best. 

One of Dr. Monod’s works, Vers Dieu, instruction 
for catechumens, has been translated into English, 
and will shortly be published by A. & C. Black. 

This brief survey may serve as a call to fuller 
knowledge, clearer understanding, and closer co- 
operation with Continental Protestantism. 


London. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


—p- 


Study. 


looks like a very clever trick, and we say they are 
“shamming dead.’ But, it seems now, it isn’t 
that at all. They are not the artful dodgers we 
thought they were. By picking them up we have 
upset their life. We have taken them away from 
the things which keep them awake. They need 
the touch of the roughnesses of the earth to keep 
them alert and moving. When we take them 
away from them a sort of paralysis comes on them. 
They seem dead, but they aren’t ; and they aren’t 
shamming. It is a darkness, a sluggishness, a 
sort of stiff cramp that comes over them. 

That is what happens to Pristina when she 
‘shams dead.’ She is a little fresh-water worm, 
and it seems that if you only keep her from touching 
anything rough, you send her into a queer death- 
like sleep. Even a few grains of sand are enough 
to keep her going. 

Now, I think Pristina is not only an acquaintance, 
but a relation: in fact, you and I are Pristina! 
We would like life to be smooth and soft and easy. 
We think it isn’t fair that there should be rough, 
hard things that hurt: grains of sand that fret us, 
gravel that gets into our shoes and makes us 
limp with sore feet, rocks which bruise ; and other 
things that fret our tempers, and rub our heart 
and soul and conscience—sorrows, temptations, 
trials, difficulties. 

We say, ‘ Why should good things all be difficult ? 
Why should life be full of rubs ? Does God love 
us? Does He care? If He did, would these 
things be there ?’ 

Yes ! He does; and it’s these very things that 
show it. If life was smooth and easy, our souls 
would fall asleep. A stiff cramp would come upon 
them. So Jesus says, ‘In this world ye shall have 
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tribulation,’ and ‘ tribulation’ means exactly and 
precisely ‘rubs.’ When life is easy, the sun 


always shining, the wind always warm, food 
abundant and little or no need for work, as in some 
of the sun-bathed islands of the Southern Seas, the 
people have never grown up. Their minds are 
asleep, their souls are unawakened. They are 
just big children, lazy, passionate, thoughtless, 
unable to look ahead. Where life is harder, they 
are a finer folk. Think only of two little countries. 
One is Holland, where always they have to fight 
the sea for their life and land, and where they 
had for long to fight the Spaniards and the cruel 
Inquisition for their liberty and their faith. Holland 
has played a fine part in the world and has given 
high examples of brave manhood and womanhood. 
The other is Scotland, where the people have had 
to fight against a hard climate, and between times 
they had to fight the English to keep their freedom, 
and persecutors' to keep their religion. Scotland 
has done great things and given great men and 
women to the world. Sir Walter Scott calls her 
‘ Caledonia, stern and wild, and then he says she 
is ‘meet nurse for a poetic child.’ She has been 
“meet nurse’ of much greatness, for flabby nurses 
make flabby children. No two nations have 
done more for freedom of land and freedom of 
conscience than these two little nations. 

When God wanted to make His people into a 
nation, He took them into the desert, over sand 
and rock, through danger and weariness, and by 
many a sore rub made them into men. 

We talk of a man having ‘grit’ in him. It is 
the grit in the world that is our chance of getting 
‘grit’ into our character. So a great and wise 
poet has written : 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 


and St. Paul says to Timothy ‘ endure hardness.’ 

-We would like to be kept from touching any- 
thing rough. We would like a father that does 
everything for us and fights all our battles. I’m 
sorry for a boy with such a father, for he’ll never 
grow up into a real man. 

Certainly, we haven’t such a Heavenly Father. 
We have One who loves us too well to nfake our 
life so smooth that we just fall asleep and get stiff 
cramp in our souls. Too much comfort has killed 
more souls than sin. It has just paralysed them 
and sent them asleep. It was when Peter was 
warming his hands at a fire that he denied his 
Lord. It is because they are difficult that we know 
what are the best things, and it is by the rubs 
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of life that our souls are kept awake and have their 
chance to grow. 


—Knowing Eyes. 


By THE REVEREND R. STRONG, M.A., B.Litt., 
ORWACH: 


“Having the eyes of your heart enlightened, ’— 
Eph 1}, 


One summer’s day, when the boys were discussing 
what game they should play, somebody said, 
‘Let’s play Jack the Giant-Killer.” And when 
they had settled the very awkward questions as 
to who should be Jack, and ‘who was to be the 
Giant, and what part the rest should play in the 
game, you. may be sure they had rather an exciting 
time. When they told mother about it at night, 
they were a little surprised when she said, in that 
quiet way of hers that means so much, ‘ Yes, 
that’s a great game, and one you will still be 
playing when you have grown quite big—it may 
be a dangerous pame later on, and I hope Jack 
will always win.’ They said, ‘But won’t Jack 
always win, Mother?’ to which mother replied, 
‘Sometimes the giant has been known to win, so 
we must learn to tackle him.’ How to beat the 
giant becomes a big thing we have to try to learn, 
and it is just as well to begin learning soon. There 
was a poet who once told us part of the secret, 
and this is what he said :’ 


giants to slay 
Demand knowing eyes in your Jack, 


Like many other people who have thought a 


- good deal about life, George Meredith had thought 


about this serious task of killing giants, and this 
is what he had decided, that if you were going to 
have any success you would need very open eyes, 
that indeed, as the New Testament says, you must 
have the eyes of your mind enlightened. Meredith 
sometimes used to say things in a funny, twisted 
sort of way, but for the most part it was worth 
while to have patience to untie the knots. Here he 
wants to tell us all that it is not enough for Jack 
to make up his mind to be a giant-killer. That is 
a part of the story; but then he must get his eyes 
opened so that he can recognize the giant when 
he sees him. That is’ easy enough in the story- 

books, and anybody can draw some pictures showing 
what he thinks the giant ought to look like. You 
could draw everything on a very big scale—big 
hands, big head, big boots—so that even the baby 
would know you meant it to be a giant. In rea’ 
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life, however, giants are not at all like the drawings 
you make, and those who“are the most difficult to 
fight and overcome seem to know some strange 
tricks, and they know all manner of strange dis- 
guises. You see they would be beaten as easily as 
possible, if they came out into the world looking 
like the giants of the picture-books, and you may 
be sure they don’t intend to be beaten if they can 
help it. The fact is some of them know how to 
make themselves look quite nice, and Jack—that 
is to say, you—will need very open eyes to have 
any luck in the encounter. 

Here, for example, is one of the worst of them. 
His real name is ‘ Indolence,’ but he never uses 
this name in talking to you, because he is afraid 
he wouldn’t have much influence over you if he 


did. He thinks, rightly enough, that if he used. 


that name you might soon send him about his 
business, so the name he uses oftener than any 
other is Mr. Good-Time. Of course, he has no 
right to that name, but this giant is not a nice 
fellow in anything he does, and I’m afraid he doesn’t 
worry about stealing a name from somebody else. 
He has a way of coming along when some new tasks 
have to be done and talking in the most pleasant 
way. If ever you have a problem to solve which 
looks difficult, just because it happens to be strange, 
you can hear his smooth voice saying, ‘ Why 
do you want to worry about that, old man? Don’t 
you see how strange it all is? What’s the good 
of spending your time on that funny-looking 
problem in Algebra,.which you may get all wrong ? 
Give the thing up and have a good time with me. 
Don’t do anything ; let the others get on with it.’ 
I wonder if Jack will recognize whose ‘voice is 


speaking when he hears words like these. If he , 


does, then there is a chance that he will score one 
of the great victories of his life, a victory which 
is going to save him for many a splendid bit of 
service later on. But if he doesn’t see that this is 
the giant to be slain, a fair share of his life may be 
spoiled. This particular giant is a terrific task- 
master, and he is going to keep Jack out of all the 
fun and adventure and service of life. The truth 
one needs to remember is that this giant will not 
have a ghost of a chance of victory so long as Jack 
finds something to do, and loves the work with 
all his heart and soul. It is the empty mind that 
_ giant Indolence conquers so easily—the Jack who 
is doing his task with all-his mind has already 
won his victory. All through life let us learn to 
pray for the opened eyes*that we may-recognize 
the horror of this monster, lest he come and 
enslave uss 
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g 5 
Tbe Cristian Year. 2 
THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 

The Favour of Man. 


‘Joseph found grace in his sight, and he served 
him. . . . The Lord gave him favour in the sight of the 
keeper of the prison.’—Gn 39* 71. 


The character of Joseph as depicted in Genesis is 
one of the finest in literature—a rare combination 
of strength and sweetness, wisdom and humility, 
‘with the strength of a soldier and the grace of a 
courtier. Gifted with such a happy temperament 
that in adversity he was able to face misfortune 
with a bright cheerfulness and a half-humorous 
buoyancy, he was also of such a winsome nature 
that in prosperity he never grew arrogant or selfish. 
Added to the flexibility and grace of his character, 
there were strong self-control and probity that 
nothing could undermine. : 

There are three chief reasons which help to ex- 
plain the force of influence such as Joseph’s, and 
which at the same time reveal to us the source of 
all such influence. 

1. For one thing, whether due to temperament 
or to principle, he saw the dignity of servicé, and 
took delight in serving and helping others. Though 
it may have begun in his light-hearted and happy 
nature, it must have deepened into principle before 
it could have stood the severe tests to which it was 
put—as, for example, in prison, where he might 


_ easily have been soured by brooding over the in- 


justice of his sentence and the hardness of his lot. 
But, in prison or out of it, he turned so easily to 
bearing others’ burdens and putting his hand to 
others’ work, that it is evident he was inspired 
by unselfish regard for those about him, whether 
his fellow-servants in Potiphar’s house or his 
fellow-prisoners in the king’s gaol. He had some- 
thing of the self-devotion that. comes from self- 
forgetfulness. He had had early dreams of his 
own pre-eminence, of the great -position in the 
world he was to attain, in‘which his sheaf stood 
upright and the sheaves of his brethren did obeisance 
to his, and in which the sun and the moon’and the 
stars bent before him ; but now in his trial he did 
not wait for these dreams to come true before he 
would bestir himself. In his lot as a slave, and 
afterwards as a prisoner, he started right away 
making the most of the situation, throwing himself 
into his work, without thought that it was menial 
and beneath him. He ‘was ready to serve any- 
where, just because he took an unfeigned delight 
in serving. ‘ He found grace in his master’s sight, 
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and he served him,’ with pleasant eagerness. He 
brought sunshine into the dungeon, and made life 
easier for all by his friendly, unselfish conduct, so 
that it could be said of him that whatsoever the 
prisoners did he was the doer of it. 

2. Again, the position Joseph took, both inside 
the prison and outside it, was the natural dominance 
due to character. A man who added to his lovable 
qualities such strength of will and such complete 
self-control was bound to take precedence. He 
had come through the fire untarnished, with only 
a keener glitter of steel and a finer edge. The peace 
of a good conscience kept him from being soured 
by the injustice of his sentence. His conscious 
probity freed him from all personal care, and 
made it possible for him to devote himself to the 
service of others. Such a character as the story 
depicts could not fail to command influence, a 
character so strong and so sweet, so controlled and 
yet so buoyant. The bright cheerfulness which 
was his great charm was one of the fruits of char- 
acter. It was the result of that integrity of con- 
science for which he suffered and through which 
also he triumphed. It was no mere chance then, 
but was indeed the inevitable effect of his char- 
acter, that Joseph laid hold of his kingdom of 
personal influence even within the narrow bounds 
of his prison, so that ‘he found favour in the 
sight of the keeper of the prison,’ as formerly 
“he found grace in his keeper’s sight,’ as he served 
him, 

3. The third and deepest reason which explains 
this influence was his faith. The inspiring source 
of his life and of his character was religion. Here 
we get down to the bedrock. It was Joseph’s 
confidence in God which bred in him his strength 
of character, and which moved him to constant 
service. This is the foundation of all the rest. In 
his direst temptation he was upheld by a sense of 
rectitude and a sense of honour, so that he would 
have been ashamed to repay his master’s kindness 
and trust by base ingratitude; but the chief 
secret of his strength was the thought of his relation 
to God, ‘ How can I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God?’ In addition to the motives 
which ought to weigh with any honourable man, 
there is the supreme motive of religion. The inner 
and impregnable line of his defence is his faith in 
God. His nobility of nature had its roots deep 
down in his spiritual life. The air of distinction 
and the easy gracefulness with which he won 
men’s hearts were not mere surface qualities. A 
constant reference to a higher law and a higher 
will gave stamina to his character, and kept him 
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from the pitfalls that menace the man who is 
merely good-natured and obliging. 

The man who has no deeper motive than that of 
pleasing others, or even serving them, becomes 
pliable and cannot be depended on. All Joseph’s 
amiability would not have stood the tests to which 
he was subjected, if there had not been behind them 
this root-virtue of strength ; and even the strength 
would have broken under the weight, if it had not 
been inspired by the assurance of the presence of 
God. This meant the introduction of principle 
into his life. Trace back the qualities we have 
been considering to their fountain-head, and we 
see them springing from faith. His delight in 
serving and his self-devotion were not the result 
of a desire to be a favourite among his fellows. 
That motive will not carry one very far. Joseph 
was enabled to look not altogether on his own 
things but also on the things of others, because he 
at the same time looked on higher things. The real 
favour he found in the sight of men owed its origin 
to the favour of God. 

So linked were these in the sweet and sunny early 
life of Joseph that we cannot but think of the 
boyhood of Jesus, as ‘ He increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man.’ And 
when Joseph, too, like Jesus, had to choose between 
the favour of men and the favour of God, he chose 
the hard way, the way of the Cross, rather than 
give up his Heavenly Friend. 


FourTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Grace. 
‘The grace of God,’—1 Co 1. 


Many of the distinctively Christian words used 
by our Lord and His Apostles were just old words 
which came into the New Testament from the 
Septuagint : a Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, made at Alexandria about 284 B.c. ‘These 
were old classical Greek words—such as Love, 
Hope, Faith—into which our Lord in His wonderful 
way breathed new and beautiful meanings without 
changing or misusing them ; as He always beautifies 
and turns to gold everything He touches. 

In the Septuagint we find this word charis used 
for the most part in that old primary sense, beauty 
of form or manner, or sometimes of conduct or 
demeanour. It is not till we arrive at the Proverbs 
and the Prophets that there creeps into it the idea 
of favour on God’s part to man. And in its last 
occurrence, in Zechariah, we find for the first 

1H. Black, According to my Gospel, 173. 
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time the dawn of the Christian meaning: ‘I will 
pour upon the house of David the spirit of grace, 
and they shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced.’ 

But in the New Testament we get the full bright- 
ness of the gospel meaning shining out of the word ; 
and it takes its place at last as a jewel in the golden 
treasury of Christian language, which has ever 
since enriched the world. It is the gem shining in 
Mary’s hair when she first appears before us, ‘ Ave 
Maria, Gratia plena.’ It ushers in the Birth of God 
—‘ And we beheld his glory, full of grace and truth.’ 

Grace, on a Christian’s lips, whether he know 
it or not, means this : ‘ beautiful gratuitous favour,’ 
given to the world of men by God, through the 
only means by which He ever deals with the world, 
Jesus Christ—the Incarnate Word of the Father. 
It is called grace, because it is the full and final 
expression of all the infinite beauty of God’s 
character, in that it bestows upon men the ineffable 
privilege of union with God. And it is ‘ gratuitous,’ 
because it does this at the price of God’s own life. 
For, to make it possible, He stepped down into 
our strait and misery, and identified Himself with 
our creature-nature, and underwent our due 
penalty that we might identify ourselves with His 
purity and so qualify for a share in His glory. 

And so grace is no vague subjectivity. It is the 
most dynamic and beautiful thing that is to be 
had in this world. The most beautiful, because 
its sire is Love and its mother is Sacrifice. The 
most powerful, because it confers upon man the 
power and the right to share, yes, and even to 
deserve—which is more wonderful still—the glory 
of God. 

Grace is the medicine of character, and the food of 
the soul. Itis omnipotent, like its Giver. It can turn 
a churl into a gentleman, and a fool into a sage. 

1. Now self-discipline, alone, cannot do this, 
but grace can, and does. For grace works, not 
negatively, but positively. It does not only aim 
at the excision of the bad thing, but puts in the 
good thing, which grows and grows until there is 
no room left for the bad thing. Salvation is not 
a negation. It is not merely being free from sin ; 
it is being full of light. It is not like the call of 
the mother to the little girl in the street, ‘Go and 
see what Tommy is doing, and tell him he mustn’t.’ 
Into the swept and garnished soul came seven other 
demons, worse than the first ; for it was not fur- 
nished. 

It is sin that is the negation of virtue ; virtue is 
the positive thing. If we are proud, we do not 
want merely to get rid of our pride; we want to 
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get humility. If we are unchaste, we do not want 
just to stop being so; we want to get purity ; 
which is not the negation of the sexual passion, 
but the consecration and sublimation of it. 

And grace puts in these things, because it puts 
in Jesus Christ; and the good thing gradually 
chokes the bad and crowds it out. And so, slowly, 
but surely, we come to look back with real dis- 
taste on the old ideals and standards of life and 
conduct, and when temptation comes, though our 
first thought may be, ‘ How pleasant it would be 
to yield !’ our second is this: ‘ No—I don’t really 
want it. It isn’t good enough.’ This plane of 
development, if we can rise into it, is salvation in 
process and in being. 

Do not imagine for a moment that this work of 
grace upon the soul involves depletion of character, 
or loss of individuality. On the contrary, its sure 
end and aim is the development of personality in 
its true perfection. Only by its means can man, as 
a person, ever come to his true focus. A Christian’s 
ideal self lies potentially reserved for him in the 
New Humanity, which is the Christ. ‘We have a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 
‘We are being kept by the power of God through 
faith unto a salvation ready to be revealed.’ We 
are ‘ growing up into him in all things, which is the 
head.’ 

2. And then, grace does another wonderful thing, 
Even suppose our own efforts could make us 
good, we would be unworthy and incapable of that 
union with God which is our destiny. Unqualified 
by any part or share in the God-Man who is the 
only Medium between flesh and Deity, the objective 
taint of fallen and unatoned humanity would still 
exclude us from all vital relation with the unap- 
proachable purity of God. No degree of natural 
virtue can lift man into contact with the footpace 
of God’s throne ; much less into the heaven of 
His heart. But even this miracle is possible to 
grace. For it does not merely concede, or pro- 
nounce, man worthy of union with God. It makes 
him so. There is no putative compromise about 
it ; it is qualification pure and simple. It does not 
merely impute to man, but actually imparts to 
him, the merit by which his pioneer has opened 
the way to God. So that, when man—the process 
of his redemption perfected—attains his eternal 
destiny, he enters on his rights. For He passes into 
Christ’s kingdom as part of Christ. The deserts 
and merits of that body whose organic member 
he is have passed into him and become his own. 

We are in the holy season of Lent. The name 
comes from an old Anglo-Saxon word, lencten, 
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which means ‘spring’; probably because Lent is 
in the spring of the year. But there is a deeper 
fitness in the name, and a mystical. For Lent is, 
or should be, the time of the new life of the soul ; 
the yearly spring in which she so renews her dis- 
positions that the life of God creeps up with new 
vigour into her veins, and she puts forth fresh 
shoots of holiness. But this spiritual spring 
differs from the ordinary spring of Nature in that 
there is, or should be, a greater luxuriance every 
year of leaf and flower and fruit. Making full 
allowance for that backsliding which is inseparable 
from our earthly efforts towards God, the record 
of the Book of Life ought to find us nearer to God 
than we were a year ago. It is not that every 
Easter should acclaim some specific sin conquered, 
some particular grace acquired, though God grant 
it may be so, but that every Lent, year by year, 
ought to achieve something towards raising the 
whole tone and quality of the soul. 

The chief cause that hinders this ideal is sloth ; 
the subtlest and deadliest enemy of the Christian ; 
the ugly, negative thing that scarcely seems a 
sin, whereas it comes to us with all the sins in the 
universe hidden in its knapsack. It is the last 
and most insidious of all the capital sins, because 
it deters and separates us from the only remedy 
for sin—the use of grace. It is commonly said 
that Satan tempts us to sin; but he has a labour- 
saving device more effective than a hundred sins ; 
he tempts us to sloth. All the sins in the world 
cannot hurt or hinder us when once God’s grace 
has cancelled them; the tactic of the enemy is 
therefore directed against grace. 

Now there is only one effectual antidote of 
sloth ; and that is love. No other power can touch 
or stir it. The laziest person in the world will 

‘rouse himself to action for the sake or favour of 
one he truly loves. Seeing, then, that the love of 
Christ is itself a grace, or gift given by Him; and 
that this love is the only force which can galvanize 
the self-loving sluggish soul into the active practice 
of ‘the means of grace, and the hope of glory’ ; 
Jet us implore the Holy Spirit for the gift of love, 
that the animal inertia, which makes men and 
women careless of the call of the Physician, may 
be counteracted by the enchanting vision of His 
beauty. 

Let us sustain our communions, our efforts at 
grace-given self-control, our church-going, our 
meditations, and our prayers. We will be ambitious 
that Holy Week and Easter shall not find us 
scrambling to ‘make good’ lost ground—for none 
but God can ‘ make good,’ or make us good ; but 
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advanced a little closer to the Standard of Calvary, 
grown somewhat higher in the stature that is 
Jesus, a little nearer to His heart.1 


FirtH SuNDAY IN LENT. 
The Backgrounds of Life. 
‘Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the place 
afar off.’—Gn 224. 
“J will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.’—Ps 121. 


Let us think for a little about the mountain 
backgrounds of life. Our lives are like a ‘great 
landscape: each life has its own foreground and 
background ; the foreground full of detail, full of 
the movement of our daily work, looming much 
larger on our sight than the distance beyond it, 
pressing upon us calls of business that we cannot 
put off, keeping our thoughts immersed in the 
ceaseless hurry and hustle of our professional 
career, calling continually for our immediate 
attention to this or that thing that has to be done. 
Such is the foreground of life. And then behind 
all this multiplicity of detail and movement come 
the wider horizons, the larger aspirations, the 
deeper convictions, the eternal truths, the un- 
changeable principles to which we must continually 
lift up our eyes if our life is to have any general 
plan or purpose. These are the mountain back- 
grounds. Both foreground and background are 
equally indispensable. But there is this difference 
between them. Men, as a rule, are naturally 
inclined to pay far more attention to the foreground 
than to the background. There are, indeed, 
sluggish or visionary natures which are content 
to stand aside from the ordinary activities of life, 
but these are exceptional. Most men find their 
immediate daily duties so engrossing that they are 
apt to neglect the view beyond. The mountain 
distances become blurred or blotted out. That is 
a great loss—how great a loss our Lord teaches us 
Himself by His own example. We cannot suppose 
that He, in His busy daily life, ever really put God 
out of His thoughts ; always He must have had 
with Him the sense of His Heavenly Father’s 
presence. Yet none the less He felt the need of 
going up into a mountain apart to pray. How 
much greater is our need of lifting up our eyes to 
the mountains from whence cometh our help. 

The idea that life is like a landscape is a mere 
metaphor, of course, but it may be helpful and 
suggestive. Let us look at some of the moral and 
spiritual backgrounds. 

17, H. Passmore, in Lenten Seymons, 116. 
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1. There is the background of the inner personality, 
for instance. Behind the foreground of conduct 
comes the background of character. The teaching 
of Jesus covers the whole range of this spiritual 
landscape. He says,“ Keep my commandments ’— 
that is, the rule of conduct, But He also says 
{and we feel that it is a still deeper saying), ‘ Ye 
must be born again ’—that is, the need of regenera- 
tion of character. These two sayings are closely 
connected. Conduct and character must be in 
harmony, or there can be no real sincerity of life. 
Many lives, we all know, never attain this sincerity. 
Sometimes a man’s character is better than we 
should infer from his words and actions. He talks, 
it may be, flippantly; he does things that are 
inconsiderate and wrong-headed, but his heart is 
in the right place. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
the character is worse than the conduct. A man 
may be a hypocrite ; his conformity to the moral 
law may be purely conventional. When these 
discrepancies exist, which of the two elements is 
the more important? Ought we to focus our 
attention more on the foreground or the back- 
ground? There are hard-headed, practical people 
who have no eyes for anything but action. ‘ Do 
your duty,’ they tell us, ‘and do not worry about 
the condition of your soul.’ But that seems a 
short-sighted view. What are all your external 
actions worth, apart from your inner personality— 
apart from the real you, the deep-down you, as 
some one calls it ? Our conduct lies open to our 
inspection. We cannot help knowing about it, 
but how little we sometimes know about our 
inward self. Do we not all need to raise our eyes 
from the foreground of our daily words and actions 
to the background of our dimly discerned person- 
ality ? 

2. Then, again, there 1s the background of prayer. 
Every true prayer, it has been said, has its back- 
ground and its foreground. The foreground of 
prayer is the intense immediate longing for some 
blessing which seems to be absolutely necessary 
for the soul to have; the background of prayer 
is the quiet, earnest desire that the Will of God, 
whatever it may be, should be done. Examine 
from this point of view our Lord’s perfect prayer 
at Gethsemane. In front we see the intense 
longing that the cup of agony and death might 
pass away from Him ; but behind there stands the 
strong, steadfast desire that the Will of God should 
be done. Take away either of these conditions 
and the prayer becomes less perfect. 

3. Take, again, the background of Divine truth. 
_ What do we see as we look down on the fore- 


ground of our lives in these days of controversy ? 
There lies before us a series of battle-scenes full of 
noise and confusion—the conflict of parties within 
the Church, the conflict of Church and Church, the 
conflict of Christian and non-Christian belief, the 
conflict of religion and agnosticism. Our brain 
seems to reel as we survey the combat and perhaps 
take part in it ourselves. How shall we keep our 
head amidst these fierce charges and war-cries ? 
How shall we save ourselves from using our own 
creed as a shibboleth, or from beating our religious 
convictions into weapons of controversy? How, 
we ask? There is but one way. We must lift 
up our eyes to the still, solemn mountain back- 
ground which rises far away beyond the scene of 
conflict. There, on the distant horizon of our 
lives, we shall find, if we have but faith to see, 
that eternal truth which is one aspect of the nature 
of God, that truth which tests and explains and 
reconciles our partial and conflicting beliefs. 

4. One other spiritual background let us mention 
—it is the background of the Christian ideal. Behind 
the foreground of the actual daily lives lived by 
Christian men and women comes the distant ideal 
—and do we not constantly feel that it is unattain- 
ably distant ?—which the Master has set before 
His Church. The teaching which presents that 
ideal is no mere dead record of a life that has 
passed away: it is a perennial reservoir of sugges- 
tiveness. Age after age has witnessed the rein- 
carnation of the Christian ideal. It has been 
assailed in these days, as it has often been assailed 
in times past. But the movement of modern 
thought has not been without its compensating 
advantages to Christianity, and I think we may 
claim that, in some respects, we are in closer touch 
than men used to be with the mind and the heart 
of Jesus Christ. We have been able to give new 
meanings to some of the familiar sayings, and we 
may be quite sure that we have not yet exhausted 
all that Christ has to teach us. Across the tempta- 
tions and struggles, the difficulties and perplexities, 
with which the foreground of life is strewed, the 
Christian can still look up with confidence to 
the ideal which Christ sets before him, and feel 
the value of its example and guidance.! 


Srxta SuNDAY IN LENT. 
Failure. 


‘ What, could ye not watch with me one hour ? ’— 
Mt 26%°. 


Carved upon a memorial stone to a Confederate 
1H. G. Woods, At the Temple Chuych, 232. 
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leader in Charleston, South Carolina, are these 
words : 


The Hour of Conflict, 
The Day of Defeat, 
The Years of Oppression 
Brought to his Courage 

No slackness ; 
And to his Loyal Service 
No Abatement, 


No such words could have been written of the 
steadfastness of Jesus’ friends at Gethsemane, for 
the day of defeat found them sleeping, the year of 
oppression brought slackness, and crises caused 
their erstwhile loyal service to be abated. Jesus 
found Himself in solitude, with no human hand or 
voice to assist Him in the supreme moment of 
human history.+ 

‘ What, could ye not watch with me one hour ?’ 
What is the meaning of these words? The dis- 
ciples by the light of the moon pass into the wood, 
staying near the main road; Peter, James and 
John going farther within. Why should they 
watch and pray? Is it that in these last hours 
Jesus is eager to be given some time to fight His 
battle in communion with His Father in heaven, 
to receive from God insight into the full meaning 
of what is to befall Him and strength to bear it ? 
His was a conflict in which no stranger dared in- 
trude, and so He withdrew Himself even from the 
chosen three. It was desirable that the spying 
emissaries of the priests should not come upon Him 
without warning. This probably explains in part 
the words of Jesus. His enemies were approaching 
and He desired time for undisturbed fellowship 
with God, and when the soldiers came He was to 
be given warning of their approach. There were 
other reasons. In the agonizing strife He longed 
for the company of those men who, in spite of their 
frailties, were His dearest and best friends. The 
animal receives a mortal wound and steals to its 
lonely lair to die alone, but man, in his last hour, is 
comforted by the presence of faithful ones who, 
by their prayers and companionship, support the 
soul ere it takes flight. Could ye not watch with 
Me one hour? Could ye not in prayer support 
Me, in love surround Me ? 

While these reasons may not have been absent 
from His mind, the chief reason was for their own 
sakes. Trials greater than they could envisage 
were to befall them; the Bridegroom was to be 
removed ; their Leader was to fall into the hands 
of evil men, and then, bereft of His counsel, they 


1G. Stewart, The Crucifixion in our Street, 156. 
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would be tested as never before, and in order that | 
they might pass through their fiery furnace un- | 


scathed they must remain on the alert. We know j ' 


how sadly they failed. They did not realize how 
momentous the hour was; they had never before 


~found their Master overcome by His enemies. 


When the people desired to throw Him from the 
pinnacle of the temple He passed through their 
midst unnoticed. A few months before, soldiers 
had come to arrest Him but found themselves 
helpless in the presence of His Divine dignity, and 
the disciples must have felt that in some strange 
way the Master would again evade anything to 
His hurt. They had not learned that, for a pur- 
pose they could not understand, the hour had 
come when Jesus would use none of His Divine 
powers, the Hour of the Prince of Darkness, and 
so they fell asleep, and the slumber of these early 
morning hours explains the cowardly escape, the 
rash action of a man only half-awake who smote 
off a soldier’s ear, and the persistent denial of the 
disciple who was so certain that he would never 
fail His Lord.? 

Why did not His friends stay by Him in the 
supreme moment ? 

First, because the will-power of His friends gave 
way in the crisis. They had not counted on so 
long or so hard a road. There were reproach and 
hazards of which they had never dreamed in those 
evenings by the Sea of Galilee, when the sun was 
all a glory of red and yellow over the Judean 
hills. Although will-power is not as strong as 
subtle, instinctive forces within us, nevertheless 
there are times when only iron restraint can save 
us. General Gordon, who met his death in the 
Soudan beneath the spears of the Mahdi, was once 
led to a room full of treasure and told by high 
Chinese officials that this treasure would be his 
if he would countenance certain dishonourable 
practices. Iron will developed in desert marches, 
in fighting disease, and in upholding the Empire’s 
honour in three continents, came forward to save 
him and gave him power to refuse. There are 
unexpected tests, crises for which no one is pre- 
pared, temptations for which no one has developed 
a specific defence ; and, when the rush of circum- 
stances is upon one, all one can do is to fall back 
in determination upon a former dedication and 
pray for strength to hold fast. 

Again, Jesus was lonely because even His closest 
friends were unable to share His dreams. Although 
Cecil Rhodes may be blamed for a crass and material 
imperialism, his steadfastness in holding to a dream 


2A. Chisholm, High Roads and Cross Roads, 67. 
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of a united South Africa under the British flag is 
one of the outstanding dreams of Empire of the 
last century. Down at the Kimberley Club, as his 
intimates grouped about him at night, he was 
wont to take down a great map of Africa, and, 
ae his hands on the territory beyond Cape 

‘colony up to the central lakes, he would exclaim : 
‘ All that shall be red; that is my dream.’ And 
through long years of fragile health and immense 
difficulty he held to this dream, which was finally 
realized. 

Jesus’ friends had failed to. appropriate for 
themselves His vision; there was no set to their 
minds to carry them onward in the midst of the 
gathering storm, and they slumbered and slept, 
| Insensitive to the immense significance of that 
night in the life of Jesus. They did not realize 
that for the sake of His dream of a new era in human 
existence Jesus committed His all, and God’s all, 
to a farcical trial and a savage crucifixion as the 
utmost which love could do in redeeming men. 
The sheer unthinking dullness and the inability 
of His friends to use their imagination hurt Jesus 
more than all else. It was a time for great faith 
and great friendship, and Jesus received vacillating 
indifference. 

But His disciples did not lose the battle that 
night ; they had lost it long before. Their action 
on the fatal evening had been prepared for in the 
previous weeks. What we think to-day we shall 
do to-morrow ; what we are at twenty we are apt 
to be at forty, only more so. Weeks of spiritual 
slackness, even if in the presence of Christ, had 
made easy their action on Jesus’ night of agony. 

It is difficult to keep a dream undimmed when 
trouble comes : 


To hope till hope creates from its own wreck 
The thing it contemplates. 


To believe in a cause when it is under foot and 


Cbrist’s Anower fo the 
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trampled upon, to cherish an ideal of a world state 
when it is defeated by the largest majority against 
any issue in the history of mankind, to follow 
Christ closely when He is alone in the Garden, sweat- 
ing great drops of blood and grappling with the 
issues of lifeand death. Little did this sleepy group 
know that later generations would frame the prayer : 


By thine agony and bloody sweat, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


The supreme crisis in human history was approach- 
ing; the greatest single manifestation of God’s 
outreaching love was about to be set forth, but this 
insensitive group was unable to keep vividly 
before them the dream of the Kingdom which 
Christ had come to establish. 

Not only did their wills and their dreams give 
out, but also their belief. They had lost faith in 
themselves and left Jesus alone without their 
presence. Many of us develop a sense of in- 
adequacy, and feel that we are useless to the world 
and to God. Jesus offers the world a conception 
of human personality which says to each, ‘ You 
are precious, you are valuable, you are loved.’ 
But on this ghastly night these men, who could 
have meant so much by their mere companionship, 
had no confidence in themselves. They had lost 
sight of what they had to offer of friendship in 
His hour of tribulation. 

We must believe in ourselves in order to help 
God. The Son of God is lonely now as He was in 
Gethsemane for responsive human hearts. And 
we must believe in Jesus. He asks men to give 
their wills, their dreams, their faith, to Him. He 
promises, in return, not ease or comfort, but, 
perchance, the promise to Garibaldi’s Red Shirts, 
‘forced marches, battles, and death,’ but in the 
end that spiritual victory which shall overcome the 
crassness and brutality of the world.1 

1G. Stewart, The Crucifixion in our Street, 158. 


Question about Divorce. 


By Prorressor D. S. Marcoriouts, D.Litr., Oxrorp. 


Accorpinc to the Lewisian Syriac of Mt 19% in 
answer to the question ‘ Is i¢ permitted to a man to 
dismiss his wife on any pretext?’ Jesus replied: 


say wn snaps 9s sna%d Jays yo pp Nd 


‘Have ye not read the ruling of Him who made 
18 


the male, who also made the female? (Gn 2*4)— 
“For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and cleave to his wife; and they 
twain shall be one flesh.” Hence they are not two, but 
one flesh. That which God hath coupled let not man 
sunder. The use of a simple 1 (‘of’) for ‘the 
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ruling of’ or ‘ the opinion of’ pervades the Aramaic 
of the Talmud, and examples can be found whenever 
we open it. Three examples cited from as many 
lines will illustrate not only this idiom, but the 
stenographic style in which these discussions were 
conducted. The words which the hearer has to 
supply are printed in Roman type.? 

‘ Now, too, that the opinion of R. Chiya has not 
authority, we must compel him to swear from the 
ruling of R. Nachman ; for there is a Mishnah : If A 
says to B thou hast a mina of mine and B replies I 
have nothing of thine, he is not compelled to swear. 
But R. Nachman said, Still we make him take an 
oath of encouragement. The opinion of R. Nachman 
ts a correction.’ 

So construed, the question in the Gospel receives 
an appropriate reply. Jesus cites the ruling not of 
Hillel or Shammai, but of ‘Him who made both 
male and female.’ By mistaking this of for that the 
Greek translator became involved in a series of 
interpolations, which in the main have been well 
enucleated by Merx. The text seemed to mean, 
Have ye not read that He who made the male, made 
also the female. Reference to the LXX furnished the 
text Gn 12’, male and female made He them, which is 
introduced, though it has no bearing on the question. 
After the first made of the Syriac, originally was 
introduced to avoid tautology ; and the words and 
said were inserted before the quotation of Gn 2”, 
because this text does not follow 1?’ in the original. 
For this cause in 27+, the only text really cited, does 
not of course refer to what is said in 1’, but to the 
narrative of Gn 2, where Eve is shown to have been 
originally part of Adam. 

The Pharisees asked this question tempting Him, 
or rather trying Him, probing His Rabbinical lore 
and legal acumen. The question was well suited for 
that purpose, and the discussion in the last pages of 
B. Giitin indicates the mode wherein a Rabbi might 
be expected to deal with it. It is there shown that 
the verse Dt 24! is ambiguous both in syntax and 
expression. The phrase because (or if) he has found 
in her impropriety of a sort may be interpreted in 
several ways. It might mean that any pretext 
would justify a bill of divorce ; it might mean that 
some serious reason would be required. It is 
incredible that any school supposed there could be 
a reference to actual misconduct either pre-marital 
or post-marital: the Law punished these offences 
with death (Dt 22, etc.), and the Gospels imply that 
this Law was by no means a dead letter. 

The order of the dialogue in Matthew is natural. 
The Pharisees ask a question which they expect will 

1 Baba Metsia, 5a, near the end, ¢ 
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be answered, if at all, by a reference to Dt 24!; 
Christ surprises them by citing Gn 2% as settling 
the matter. What then, they ask, does He make of 
Dt 241? He replies that it was a concession to 
‘hard-heartedness.’?. His own ruling (speaking like 
one with authority and not as the Scribes) is that 
dismissal of a wife followed by remarriage (except 
in the case of the wife’s misconduct) involved the 
perpetrator in the sin of adultery. 

The Pharisees say no more, but the disciples make 
an objection. In the Greek this reads: «i ovrws 
éorly 7 aitia Tod avOpwrov peta THS yvvatKos, tt 1s not 
expedient to marry. The R.V. renders the Greek 
words : If the case of the man is so with his wife. 
Schleusner and Grimm confess that they can pro- 
duce no case of airéa used in this sense ; Moulton 
and Milligan quote a papyrus, where, however, the 
word has its ordinary sense of cause, reason for 
conduct. The Syriac is also difficult: MS 8337 jx 
xmnoxd 722 na say, which Merx renders : 
Wenn so das Rechtsverhdltniss zwischen dem Manne 
und dem Wetbe ist, which is doubly incorrect ; the 
word rendered Rechtsverhdliniss means ‘ blame,’ 
‘reproach,’ or the like, and the syntax violates the 
rule given by Néldeke, Syr. Gramm. § 303. The 
rendering offered by the Armenian Version seems 
the only possible one: If thus there is guilt with the 
man and with the woman, i.e. 1f divorce involves the 
parties in guilt, which in the Syriac is meant by Jf 
thus there is blame between the man and the woman. 
The Greek translator wrongly inserted a definite 
article. 

If we turn to the account in the Second Gospel 
(x0%f-), we find the errors due to mistranslation of 
Matthew’s Syriac reproduced, with various altera- 
tions. The question asked by the Pharisees is not 
that whereon Rabbinical subtlety had been ex- 
pended, viz. the limitations of the licence granted in 
Dt 241, but simply whether divorce was permissible. 
Instead of replying, Christ asks them what the Law 
of Moses on this subject was. They cite the 
substance of Dt 241. Christ declares that this was 
a concession to ‘hard-heartedness,’ but from the 
beginning of creation He made them male and female ; 
for this cause shall a man leave his father, etc. Whai 
then God hath coupled let not man sunder. 

As has been seen, for this cause in the text quoted 
refers to something so different that it is customary 
now to regard the two texts as belonging to incon- 
sistent accounts belonging to different authors and 
ages. The charge of seriously misquoting Scripture, 
which the translator of Matthew avoided by insert- 
ing the words and said after he had erroneously in- 
troduced Gn 17’, has now materialized ; the quota- 
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_ tion of Gn 1®, which is merely off the point in 
Matthew, in Mark’s account involves the Speaker 
in error. Some other difficulties are introduced. 
Possibly the stenographic style might excuse the 
introduction of He made them without any word 
_ having preceded to which the implied pronoun can 
refer ; in the Greek of Matthew it is preceded by He 
who made originally. In Matthew, let no man sunder 
is appropriate before the mention of Moses; in 
Mark, where Moses is the person who sunders, man 
or a man is surprising, since the great Lawgiver was 
no ordinary man. 

In Mark, the Pharisees get no further reply. The 
disciples ‘ when they are back in the house,’ and so 
free from the presence of the Pharisees, do not bring 
the objection recorded by Matthew, but repeat the 
Pharisees’ question. The reply is: Whosoever dis- 
misses his wife and marries another woman com- 
mitteth adultery against her, and if she herself shall 
put away her husband and marry another man, she 
committeth adultery. The exception admitted in 
Matthew’s account is omitted ; on the other hand, a 
clause is introduced which takes us out of the region 
of Jewish law to that of Roman. By the latter the 
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wife could initiate proceedings for divorce; by the 
former she could not. Josephus, a good authority 
on such a matter, as he himself divorced a wife, is 
emphatic on this point: Salome sent her husband 
“a bill of divorce, not according to the Jewish laws ; 
for among us a man may do this, but a woman, 
even if separated, may not marry of her own right 
without permission of her former husband.’? The 
author of this addition was then more familiar with 
Roman law than with Jewish. 

In x Co 77° St. Paul ascribes this precept to ‘ the 
Lord,’ whereas the following are, he confesses, his 
own. Perhaps this is the source of the addition. 

The omission of the exception (the case of the 
wife’s misconduct) may be connected with the Lex 
Julia de Adulterits, which enforced separation in 
such cases; at some time before Christianity 
became the religion of the Empire the death penalty 
was introduced in lieu of banishment, which 
appears to have been the punishment of the Lex 
Julia. Since the ordinary law dealt with. this 
particular case, it could be omitted. 

1 Walter, Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts, § 522. 

2 Antiquities, XV. vii. § 10. 
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Implications of Be GFatBerBood of God. 


By THE REVEREND JoHN Douctas, M.A., EDINBURGH. 


I. For tHE INDIVIDUAL CHRISTIAN. 


THE call of God to men is expressed by many of 
His servants in these days in terms of problems 
to be faced and solved, of a challenge to be taken 
up, of service to be rendered. It would sometimes 
seem as if the Kingdom of God in the earth were 
set forth as the proper object of the soul’s faith 
and devotion, and the Christian life seems to be 
conceived largely as a kind of ‘ doing one’s bit’ 
in the Divine war that is ‘on’ in the world. Jesus 
is the great and splendid Captain in the fight, and 
our generation is summoned to battle by the call, 
‘The royal banners forward go’: ‘ who follows in 
His train ?’ 

That a vexatious individualism in the type of 
Christian salvation preached and held as normally 
satisfactory for generations, produced or provoked 
this reaction of emphasis is no doubt the case. 
‘ What must I do to be saved ?’ found a well-worn 
answer which drove men in upon their own souls 


and there propounded for them their whole life- 
time’s problem, so that they rarely got outside 
that. Something like this, at any rate, is freely 
said. Incidentally, it is a bold assertion in the 
face of a great century of missionary expansion 
such as the nineteenth was, not to speak of the 
many kinds of reforming and philanthropic activity 
which sprang out of its warm evangelicalism. It 
was surely a wise voice which reminded a great 
modern audience that there was perhaps something 
more to be desired in a faith which achieves than 
in a ‘ faith that inquires.’ This was said in sug- 
gesting a comparison between the Victorian period 
—to name the spectral name—and our own; 
and if we work back from great things done, and 
greatly done, to the things which brought them 
forth, may we not find factors which are being 
neglected or set aside but which we need to magnify 
to-day ? Some years ago a speaker to theological 
students said: ‘There are three great factors in 
life, God and the world and the individual ’—the 
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order of the words is perhaps worth noting—‘ and 
it is a dwarfed life that sees only itself and God.’ 
This, of course, is true, but there needs to be said, 
also, that dwarfed is the life that sees only the world 
and God. It is apt in the end to see more of the 
world than of God. I believe that this does need 
to be said, since an over-emphasis of a very dan- 
gerous kind upon the Kingdom of God has been 
thrown into the scales, and now requires to be 
balanced by a proper re-emphasizing of individual- 
ism in these relationships of the soul. 

The teaching of Jesus on the Fatherhood of 
God has something more radical and primary as 
a corollary than the brotherhood of man. The 
first concern of the Heavenly Father is with His 
children, and children are not looked upon or 
dealt with collectively but one by one. And I 
urge that our first concern in preaching and religious 
teaching, in uttering the call of God as His servants 
to men, is with individual relationships of the 
children towards their Father. Of course, this, 
immediately it is said, will command universal 
assent, neverthelesss it tends to be obscured, and 
the very term of Jesus, the Kingdom of God— 
though not the full and true meaning of the term— 
has been made an instrument in obscuring it. 

After all, the essential challenge—if the word 
must be persisted with—which being taken up 
brings in the Kingdom of God is not to banners 
and battles, marches and campaigns; it is to a 
personal attitude and relationship towards God, 
to know Him and trust Him as our Father. The 
right attitude may, indeed, be reached in the ranks 
of service, but it may not, and the inner compulsion 
to it may never arise there. For it is not difficult 
to be absorbed in the interest and glamour of the 
battle, and to have one’s spirit of partisanship 
aroused by the conflict, so that one does not find 
the true motive for it, nor see the true end. And 
this is what actually does happen in many in- 
stances. They lack the deepest inspiration who 
have not arrived at the right relationship with 
God as He presents Himself to us and claims us as 
His children, that we may know Him in direct 
fellowship, and trust Him, and-be gladly led by 
Him and inspired to all our thought and action. 
Is it irrelevant to recall here that Jesus declared the 
childlike spirit essential to citizenship in the King- 
dom? I think not. Men may be able to see a 
rich and lofty way of fulfilling themselves in de- 
votion to human service, holding that to be the 
true service of God, which in part it is ; but there 
may be a subtle self-centredness here, nevertheless. 
And if, which seems a nobler way, they are so 
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surrendered to some form of the service of humanity 
that they are careless of their own souls, magnifi- 
cently self-forgetful, yet they are the poorer for 
that, and their contribution to the welfare of 
their fellows is more barren, is less tender and 
moving, than it might have been. Either way, 
men suffer from the loss always involved in self- 
sufficiency, not the less that they are not thinking 
of self—and are, perhaps, very conscious that they 
are self-forgetting! ‘Our sufficiency is of God, 
and we need Him in all the breadth and length and 
height and depth of His gifts and His self-giving, 
if we are to render in service the best that we can 
give and be. Our first necessity, both for ourselves 
and for our duty to others, is to know our need of 
God and to claim for ourselves all that God can do 
for us. 

If God is our Father in the sense, and with the 
meaning of His Fatherhood, revealed in Jesus, we 
are to claim God, then, each of us, to the utter- 
most ; just as men and women claimed Jesus in 
the days of His flesh. They did, all sorts and 
conditions of them, in all sorts of circumstances, 
and they may well be judged to have come often 
enough with pure self-regard in coming. They 
snatched at and claimed Jesus because they had 
some need or some cry of the soul to which they 
were sure He would respond. Now it was Jairus 
summoning Jesus with imperative fear to hurry 
Him to the rescue of his daughter ; now it was a 
leper intruding his pitiful loathesomeness across the 
path of Jesus ; again it was a group of men interrupt- 
ing Him as He taught in a house, bringing Him 
their helpless friend; and again it was a blindly 
enthusiastic crowd of folk, hardly knowing what 
they wanted, forgetting time and distance and 
convenience, breaking in upon His solitude and 
leisure. In all such cases, and they must have 
been countless, Jesus laid Himself open with all His 
resources to the inroads of men’s needs. Wherever 
He came those came to Him who, for one reason 
or another, cried out for strength or peace, satis- 
faction or comfort, or enlightenment, and He 
was accessible to them all. To the very end He 
was open ear and open heart to every voice and 
every claim of need; as the fellow-sufferer at 
Calvary suddenly realized, calling from his found- 
ered ship of life, ‘Lord, remember. me’ ; and Jesus, 
in swift response, promised him safe passage to the 
haven of his desire, the kingdom better than his 
dreams. 

That is Jesus’ revelation of the Father—infinite 
Divine resources open to the cry and claim of men 
and women. This is what all men have in God— 
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- inexhaustible springs of love, holiness, and power 
made available to every man; ‘the unsearchable 
riches of his grace,’ as Paul says, the heritage of 
every soul. It is of quite special importance, in 
view of the present-day tendency to socialize God, 
if one may so put it, to keep very outstanding and 
clear this sense of individual relationship. R. L. 
Stevenson wrote more than forty years ago to a 
friend whose vision, as Stevenson believed, had 
become distorted and lost perspective through 
sinking the spiritual interest of the individual in a 
kind of mass of material well-being : ‘ The house is, 
indeed, a great thing, and should be rearranged on 
sanitary principles; but my heart and all my 
interest are with the dweller, that ancient of days 
and day-old infant man.’ It is a salutary reminder 
that the basis of all human relationships and arrange- 
ments and reconstructions is the individual soul, 
and that the end is its enrichment and ennobling. 
Ii so, and it is so, we must hold on to the individual’s 
interest in and claim upon God, or, rather, first 
of all, God’s self-committal to him and God’s first 
claim upon him. There is no Kingdom of God, 
no ‘ heaven on earth,’ without that. 

It is on this thought of God that Christian 
Prayer, about which there is so much perplexity, 
is based. Prayer is the foundation of all fellow- 
ship that is to be rooted and grounded in God, 
and what fellowship can be deep and permanent 
which is not? Certainly, Jesus, who knew more 
about prayer than any other of the children of men, 
linked it with His own revelation of the Father and 
with the reality of God in His own consciousness. 
‘What man is there of you, whom, if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone? . . . If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him ?*? How queer and cruel it would be, Jesus 
thought with a kind of whimsical humour, to see 
a father answering his children’s cry with so 
impossible a perversity. The passage is taken 
straight from the home at Nazareth, or from any 
home where the children run in hungry from school 
or play asking for a ‘piece,’ to use the familiar 
Scots expression. It is on these—may one say 
homely P—terms that Prayer is worth while. 
Prayer is the human child’s recognition of the 
Father and his intercourse with Him; with One 
who, like the best kind of father, however infinitely 
beyond the best, is not only in authority as the 
head of the house, not only has power as the bread- 
giver, but is a genuine comrade of his bairns and 
their best friend. He remains associated in their 
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minds all their days with their work and their 
play, their little jokes and their problems, the 
correcting of their faults, the comforting of their 
desolating sorrows, which he knew so small all 
the while, and with the gifts that brought their 
keenest remembered joys. 

Along the line of such a conception of God we 
are to think our thoughts and to adjust our practice 
of Prayer. Thus we rise to freedom in prayer, 
claiming our own freedom, and acknowledging that 
God is free to do and to undo, to give and to 
withhold, according to His love and holiness and 
wisdom, and that He is not limited (except by 
these) in what He may do or give. Why, for ex- 
ample, should God be confined to gifts which are 
called ‘spiritual,’ for where, after all, are the 
boundary lines to be drawn between the spiritual 
and the material, and who is to mark them, that 
we should say to God, ‘ Thus far and no farther ’ ? 
Did Jesus, in speaking of ‘ good things’ which our 
Father has to give us, draw such lines of demarca- 
tion? No, to Him we may say anything, and may 
ask of Him freely and familiarly anything. 

Again, this must satisfy our questions, which are 
often our remonstrances, as to ‘ answers to prayer.’ 
We cannot expect to get merely what we ask for, 
or precisely always what we ask. This, indeed, 
would be imposing drastic limits upon the giving of 
God, and often enough it would be asking a gift 
with a poison and a sting in it. Besides, we must 
try to realize that we are being answered many a 
time before we are aware of it, if ever, indeed, we 
become aware; and gifts better than we have 
asked for, truer to God’s love, are offered to us, and 
we decline them, or, rather, we do not see them. 
For through lack of sustained contact and com- 
munion with God we render ourselves incapable of 
seeing. “A farmer,’ so the tale runs, ‘ whose aim 
was not very true, was known to remark that some 
crows didn’t know when they were shot.’ This is 
not, I hope, too trivial to suggest the fact that 
we are oftentimes blind to God’s response to His 
children’s wants and appeals. His answers find 
us, and we do not know. He is far greater, both 
in what we recognize as great things, and in the 
‘little things that suit little minds,’ both in Him- 
self, and for us, than we imagine. 

We must acknowledge, therefore, that we can 
only discover how and in what our prayers are 
being answered, by the constant communion which 
lets us more and more deeply into the secrets of 
God’s ways; just as only so can we in human 
friendship come to understand the tricks and traits 
of the heart and mind of a friend. ‘ He will never 
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do this,’ or, ‘He will certainly do that,’ the out- 
sider may say, but we know better, knowing him. 
It may have taken a long while to arrive at that 
intuitive understanding, and the way may have 
lain through perplexities and painful misunder- 
standings, but it is clear now, and we can tread 
it with confidence. ‘How much more,’ as Jesus 
would say, is it so with the Best Friend who is our 
Father which is in heaven. We must be at pains 
to understand Him, waiting upon Him, as the Bible 
says, till we can say unclouded by a doubt, ‘ All 
our Father does is well.’ This may cost us some 
Gethsemane of our own, but is there any consum- 
mation of prayer, any answer to prayer, that is 
finally greater than this ? Surely, to be strong and 
free in the assurance of such a faith is to be the 
best that we can be for God and for man. 


II. For CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOUR. 


The Fatherhood of God means that God, with 
all that ‘God’ means, has committed Himself to 
the love and care of every individual soul and 
life, which first of all involves that we are called 
and invited to claim Him to the uttermost for 
ourselves, as men and women did claim Jesus in 
the days of His flesh. 

But the implications of this Fatherhood are 
wider far than those of individual interest and 
application. Christian attitude and behaviour 
have constant reference, as we realize more than 
ever to-day, to our neighbourhood and to the 
world of our fellow-men. It was with this specific- 
ally in mind that Jesus bade men become like God : 
“be ye perfect even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.’ This appeal to us to be like 
God is to be interpreted in terms of His Fatherhood 
and not otherwise, not, for instance, according to 
abstract nouns such as Holiness, or even Love. 
Father and Family are the ideas which will inspire 
and guide and regulate a true Christian conduct 
and practice of life. If we ask ourselves, How shall 
we organize our thought, control our impulses and 
feelings, order our conduct and business, and direct 
all our ways ? we must answer, if our answer is 
to be Christian, By a right attitude and relation- 
ship towards God as our Heavenly Father, and to- 
wards our fellows as being, with us, of the one family 
of God. We shall then plan our lives from centre 
to circumference in such a way as to do our part 
in restoring and preserving the harmony of this 
family, and in promoting its welfare as God gives 
us to see wherein its welfare lies. 

The Sermon on the Mount is a series of examples 
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of the application of this spirit and principle in 
certain cases arising in the immediate environ- 
ment—partly political, partly social, partly reli- 
gious—of Jesus ; and that environment must be 
kept in mind in the interpretation of it. The whole 
of the New Testament comes into line with the 
Sermon on the Mount whenever the writers are 
touching upon the behaviour of Christians in the 
family or in the church-group or in the world 
‘without.’ The Epistle of St. James occurs to 
the mind at once in this connexion ; and a notable 
illustration is found in the fourteenth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans. For some men, the 
Apostle says, some practices are plainly legitimate 
if you confine their effects solely to the individual 
concerned ; but you cannot do it. The world 
is not so built that you can, and society is not 
possible on such terms. No, you have to take into 
account ‘the brother’ even if in your strength 
you look upon him in pity—but you must beware 
of looking down upon him in contempt—as ‘ weak.’ 
‘If thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now 
walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not him ~ 
with thy meat, for whom Christ died... . It is 
good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak.’ ‘ Happy is he,’ says 
the Apostle, ‘who does not bring himself under 
condemnation through indulgence in things which 
to him are privately legitimate.’ The principle is 
plain enough, even if at times a precise application 
of it may seem to be in doubt. Only a veritable 
saturation of our souls by the Spirit of Jesus, 
ruling every thought and action of ours in regard 
to our fellow men and women, will safeguard us 
in the fogs of doubt: a standard to judge our- 
selves by, a test to apply strictly and constantly 
in our contacts with them. 

It is sometimes said that in such matters as a 
moderate use of ‘strong drink,’ a man must be 
left to consult, and to decide according to the 
dictates of his own conscience ; and that, of course, 
is true. But he and we must here know what is 
meant by conscience. Questions arise, and must 
be pressed, such as these. Is it a conscience 
educated by the principles of Jesus, in full accord 
with the conceptions of the Father and the Family 
which are to rule all conduct ? Is it a conscience 
looking in the spirit of the Father on the weak brother 
so that one’s action may tell upon him for good ? 
Is it a conscience consulting itself and finding the 
voice of God within, and making decision in tune 
with His will and not with one’s own individual 
inclination ? Otherwise it will be a conscience for 
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which no Christian man can have much respect, 
nor can he—nor should he—pay honour to its 
verdict. Conscience needs to be educated, as was 
said on an historic occasion by a commoner to a 
queen, and the guiding lines for the education of 
it are to be found in Jesus’ conceptions of Father 
and Family. 

Again, to take a crucial case in Christian be- 
haviour, Jesus in His teaching on Forgiveness 
relates to this the connexion between the Divine 
forgiveness and our willingness to forgive those 
who have wronged us. Clearly a man’s unchristian 
reluctance to forgive like God renders impossible 
the harmony of His family which God has purposed : 


It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


Thus the unforgiving soul is out of tune with the 
Father and His will, maintaining a discord which 
shuts out God’s voice, and thus, opposing his 
grudging heart to God’s wide ministry of recon- 
ciliation, he is not in a condition to receive the 
reconciling Spirit. The home which the Father 
is seeking to build and make is in every such 
case so far disquieted within itself, and rendered 
wretched, as an earthly home is, by the cloud of 
resentment and sullenness which hangs over it. 
How can one so out of sympathy with God and 
contributing to the persistence of the evil temper 
receive His forgiveness ? For, till the angry tides 
have subsided, the gifts of God cannot be borne into 
his soul. God will not forgive that unforgiving 
one, said Jesus, and we realize that He will not 
because He cannot. The unchristian temper and 
spirit must go before God can enter in to work 
His work of grace and peace. In some of our mining 
areas you will see houses with great cracks in their 
walls or off the straight, and propped up from 
collapsing by external beams to bind or support 
them, the results of great unfilled spaces in the 
sunless depths below, over whose vacancy the land 
has subsided. Every unlovingness in human thought 
and practice is something like that; every lack 
of the spirit of God’s Fatherhood in life, whether 
in the private circle, or on the wider scale, has ugly 
results which men are disturbed and endangered by, 
and which God hates. 

‘ About the year 412 a.p.’—Mr. Glover tells the 
story—‘ a new governor came from Constantinople 
to Tripoli, and began to misuse the people he had 
to govern. Synesius, the most charming figure of 
the century, ... and now bishop of the place, 
all against his own inclination and sense of fitness, 
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wrote boldly to the governor, and told him he was 
using men as if they were cheap; but “ precious 
among creatures is man, precious, in that for him 
Christ was crucified.” ’ That was all in the temper 
which the Heavenly Father seeks for the making 
of His family of mankind, and it will serve to intro- 
duce another point of vital importance in con- 
sidering Christian behaviour from this point of 
view. It is this, that fellowship with God and 
participation in His Kingdom depend on the family 
ideal and family spirit becoming an active force 
in all our relationships with the world. 

Jesus ‘ pictures a God involved in all the tragedy 
of all the world.’ As it has been memorably put 
(by Mr. W. R. Maltby): ‘Suppose that by His 
angel God said tous: “‘See! Here are two worlds. 
Choose which you will enter. If you enter the 
one, you shall neither be helped nor hurt by any 
one’s deeds or misdeeds, save your own. You 
shall carry your own burden, but no other, and have 
your own joy, but no other ; and nothing that men 
call ‘undeserved’ shall ever come to you. But 
if you enter this other, you come into a family 
that is in trouble, and you must share the family 
trouble, and your joy must be the family joy. 
You shall reap in joy and sorrow where others have 
sown. You are promised no immunity from the 
consequences of other people’s sins, neglects, and 
ignorances, nor they from yours. Only this you 
may have: that God also has chosen to be of this 
family and He is always to be found there.” If 
we can imagine such an option being offered to 
us, can we doubt what our choice would be?’ 
Here is the true motive of social and missionary 
service. That service, in every phase of it, is 
ideally nothing less than the practice of ‘the 
limitless brotherhood of Jesus,’ which reveals the 
limitless Fatherhood of God—a family affair in 
which every member of the family has an interest 
and apart. The whole of a Christian’s life, and the 
whole of the Church’s life, is the Divine ministry of 
reconciliation. The business of brotherhood, as 
a distinguished missionary to Moslems (Canon 
Gairdner) once put it, must not be delegated to a 
few, while the rest say, ‘Here you! Go and do 
the brotherhood—we will pay you for it.’ This is 
the mission of all Christians ; how little realized 
by whole masses within the Church, we know to 
our shame and confusion of face. 

In the early verses of the fifteenth chapter of 
St. Luke Jesus protests the compulsion which is on 
the good shepherd to find even the one lost sheep, 
notwithstanding the security of all the others, 
divinely discontented while it is lost and while 
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the flock is yet mcomplete. ‘God’s sheep are 
men,’ an Old Testament prophet reminds us, as 
if to hold us close to realities. ‘God’s sheep are 
men,’ and a new element enters into the picture of 
the parable. That is to say, the flock left safe in 
the fold are not passive, with nothing to do but 
browse and rest and wait till the shepherd comes 
back; nay, they are people with the shepherd’s 
call for company and companionship and _ co- 
operation in their ears as he goes out on his quest. 
But what if you are out of sympathy and indifferent 
towards the shepherd in this age-long venture of 
‘the mountains cold and bare’? What if a Church 
is laggard and close-fisted about the shepherd’s 
anxiety about the lost and wandering one? Is 
this not automatically a self-expulsion from 
fellowship with him? And if we turn our backs 
upon the ministries which reflect his mind towards 
men, in whatever direction these ministries turn— 
and they radiate in countless directions—are we 
not turning our backs on the ‘author and per- 
fecter ’ of all such ministries ? 

Surely the Christian fellowship only holds 
together by ‘ holding communion with the Heavenly 
Father along the line of everything that interests 
Him—a large programme.’ He calls us to face the 
wilderness with Him in the Quest, to join Him—as 
it needs must be sometimes—on the ‘ via dolorosa,’ 
and can we doubt that a genuine Christian fellow- 
ship involves this, nothing less? For my part, 
I cannot pretend to excuse the presence within 
the Church of the calm critic of missionary en- 
deavour, a creature to be wondered at, to be sor- 
rowéd over, one of the most unchristian things in 
the world claiming the great name of Christian ! 
How should he know what the name means, who 
has never felt in any wise the breadth of the pressure 
of God’s burden of the world, nor walked with 
Christ on the road of His far adventures among 
the souls of men ? 

It is, perhaps, not so much to be wondered at 
that many within the membership of the Church 
should demand the avoidance of politics by the 
Church. The dangers of this contact are obvious 
by this time. But does this demand also mean 
that political service has nothing to do with right- 
eousness, the righteousness that ‘exalteth a 
nation, or with mercy, which God desires rather 
than sacrifice, or with world-brotherhood and world- 
peace, which are the Kingdom of God in some of 
its essential aspects? No, whether we like it or 
no, let us be assured that Christ walks the roads of 
the political world also, seeking for men and the 
spirit which will make this earth-home of ours a 
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fit dwelling for the family of our Father, wherem } 


peace and holiness may dwell undisturbed and 
unashamed. The way is long, and rough with © 
knotty problems, but towards the prizes of this 
high calling Christ: calls men and women more 
surely to-day than ever. 

The ministry of reconciliation has a place in it 
for every one who claims the Christian name, and 
for every company of Christians. When Jesus 
dispelled Simon Peter’s fears, and lifted the penitent 
disciple to his feet, in the incident recorded in the 
fifth chapter of St. Luke, He associated a career 
of service with the implied assurance of forgiveness. 
‘I will make you a fisher of men,’ said Jesus. 
We have to give this a wide application—wide as 
forgiveness itseli—not confining it within an apostolic 
group, whether ancient or modern. The wider 
our interpretation is the nearer it will come to the 
spirit and meaning of Jesus. The ministry of 
reconciliation, which has for its end the completion 
of God’s family to His glory, has a place in it for 
every man and his gifts. This is an ideal test which 
may be applied to guide us in our outlook upon 
politics, to revert to that point, and to control the 
Church’s activity in this region. Nothing may 
be done, no word spoken, no line taken, but such 
as are clearly in harmony with the Divine family 
ideal. I believe that this will at least imply the 
minimum of compulsion and the maximum of 
educative work and of moral influence, the creation 
of a right atmosphere and of a Christian public 
conscience, rather than propaganda for definite 
measures. In the progress and increase of the 
family spirit, in the success of the ministry of 
reconciliation, many wrongs and injustices, many 
misunderstandings and twisted relationships, many 
roots of bitterness and strife will find it impossible 
to live. The time will be hastened, however far 
off it may be, of a world wherein unrighteousness 
cannot dwell, by every triumph of the family spirit. 
It all comes back to this, that mankind, that the 
whole world-order, as well as, in the narrower 
sphere of things, the neighbour and the fellow- 
worker, can be seen and dealt with rightly only 
in the light of the Heavenly Father’s will for 
the human family. 

Every Christian man is, in view of this, com- 
missioned with a gift and a task of his own, and 
ought to be a ‘fisher of men.’ The gift is not 
necessarily, of course, a gift of tongues, nor the 
task im any sense official. For, after all, the 
richest and most powerful gift is that of the spirit 
in a man that works as the Spirit of God ; and the 
high common task is to carry into every relation- 
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ship the touch of the Good  Shepherd’s quest, 
His quest of a completed flock, ‘that there 
may be one flock, one shepherd.’ When all is 
said, all doors are open to this ministry, for 
wherever His disciples go Jesus goes with them, 
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if they are anywise true to the name of Disciple, 
or—should one say ?—genuinely trying to be 
true. These are they who are seeking to be 
perfect even as their Father which is in heaven 
is perfect. 


Contributions and Commenés. 


1 Corinthians ro. 32. 


“Ir after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus... .’ The arrangement of 
the sentence suggests that ‘after the manner of 
men ’ should be taken with ‘I have fought’ rather 
than with the following words, ‘What doth it 
profit me?’ It is difficult to catch the exact 
meaning of the phrase. St. Paul uses it six times 
in his Epistles: here and in 3° 9%, Ro 35, Gal 
141 34. In three instances it is connected with 
“ saying ’ or ‘ speaking ’ to express the idea ‘ humanly 
speaking.’ In 1 Co 3%, ‘For ye are yet carnal: 
for whereas there is among you envying and strife 
and division, are ye not carnal, and walk as men ?’ 
z.€. aS men considered apart from the Spirit of 
God, mere ‘natural’ men as opposed to spiritual 
men ; and in Gal x4, ‘ the gospel which was preached 
of me is not after man, i.e. not based on any 
merely human communication but given by God— 
the meaning is clear. It would seem that in St. 
Paul’s mind the words imply a contrast between 
the ordinary human way of looking at things, and 
the way in which they should be regarded from 
the standpoint of the ideal. There is something 
almost apologetic in St. Paul’s tone: ‘If I have 
been reduced to this, to the sort of thing a 
man has to do when he is faced with wild 
DEAStS. Joa 

No doubt, as Dr. Plummer says, ‘I was a 
wild-beast fighter’ is metaphorical (p. 362). There 
were two classes of wild-beast fighters: the first 
venatores or besttarit, men, rather like gladiators, 
trained specially to give exhibition fights ; and the 
second, condemned persons, who, either without 
weapons at all or with altogether insufficient 
weapons, were thrown to the beasts in the arena, 
that they might be put to death and at the same 
time give excitement to the public. These victims 
were not intended to escape, and rarely did ; and 
if St. Paul had actually undergone such an experi- 


ence it would certainly have left some mark on 
Christian tradition.1 

It seems clear, then, that St. Paul is here likening 
himself in his struggle with his adversaries at 
Ephesus to a venator fighting with wild beasts in 
the arena. If so, a recent discovery in Corinth 
itself adds colour to the Apostle’s words. In the 
spring of 1925 some American archeologists in 
excavating the theatre at Corinth discovered a 
wall round the orchestra on which there were 
remarkable paintings of a venatio, i.e. a public 
exhibition of ‘combats with wild beasts. The 
figures are life-size and are painted against a blue 
background, below which there is a band of yellow, 
lighter above and darker below, clearly represent- 
ing the sand of the arena. Unfortunately, the top 
of the wall has disappeared, and only the bottom 
portion to the height of about five and a half feet 
from the ground remains standing, so that the 
lower parts only of the figures are preserved. 
Enough is left, however, to show that the original 
paintings were remarkably full of life and action. 

Dr. T. L. Shear, who was chiefly responsible for 
their discovery, has given a most interesting account 
of them in the American Journal of Archeology 
(2nd Series, vol. xxix. (1925) pp. 383 ff., and vol. 
xxx. (1926) pp. 451 ff.), from which I take the 
following description. In one scene two bestiariz 
are engaged in a fight with a bull. The bull 
is richly caparisoned with a fillet round his 
neck, a broad green band about his body, and red 
discs on his side. With his tongue protruding, 
and his forelegs in the air, he has rushed to 
transfix himself on the point of a long spear 
which is held by a crouching gladiator, who has 
supported the other end of the spear in the sand 
of the arena with his right foot. As the gladiator 
is kneeling, his entire figure is preserved, with the 
exception of the upper half of his head. He wears 

1 Note especially the absence of any such adventure 
from the list mentioned in 2 Co 11*f, 
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a short white garment, and is assisted by another 
man standing close beside him. Both have white 
bands below the knees and wear sandals with white 
straps. In another section of the frieze a bestiarius, 
by means of a long pole with its sharpened end 
thrust into the sand, has hurled himself over the 
back of a huge charging leopard. Both the man 
and the beast are in mid-air, with the bestiarius 
coming down behind the leopard, his legs close 
together in good athletic form. The leopard is 
painted a tawny colour and is covered thickly 
with spots, while the bestiarius has the red flesh 
common to all the bestiarii and wears the familiar 
white bands below the knees. 

The scenes are full of life, and as the painting 
probably dates from about the beginning of the 
Christian era (Am. J. A., vol. xxx. (1926) p. 453), 
some of the very Corinthians who read St. Paul’s 
letter may have actually seen it. Possibly St. 
Paul had seen it himself. At all events it shows 
that ‘ beast-fighting ’ was associated in the popular 
mind with extraordinary physical fitness, alert- 
ness, and resource, on the part of the bestiarius ; 
and such thoughts were very likely in St. Paul’s 
mind. He was not, in other words, thinking 
of himself as a condemned person thrown to 
the beasts, but as a bestiarius hardened by long 


training; and it had been through quick and | 


decisive actions involving a succession of the 

greatest efforts that he had been delivered from his 

opponents at Ephesus. J. W. Hunxin. 
Rugby. 
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The Mew Church Hymnarp : 
Two Companion HandBooks. 


For several years a joint Committee representing 
the Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain and 
Ireland and their offshoots in South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand have been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a new Church Hymnary. Last year a 
Draft of the results of much painstaking research 
was submitted to the representative Assemblies of 
the Churches interested, and was widely distributed 
amongst their ministers. Now it is published in 
various attractive forms and at popular prices as 
the official and authorized Hymn-book for use in 
public worship. 

Two Companion Handbooks on this Hymnary 
have recently been published: a larger one by 
Professor James Moffatt, D.D., who has just gone 
to his new sphere in America, and a shorter by 
Dr. Millar Patrick of Edinburgh. These are now 
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in our hands, and it has become our pleasant task to | 
give some appreciation of their contents. 


ie 


In examining Dr. Moffatt’s Handbook? we are | 
struck at once with its remarkable fullness. There 
was no such help in the use of the earlier Hymnary. |, 
Apart from a few notes in a large-type edition, 
there was no reference to sources of information 
on the origin of individual hymns. But in this . 
large book we find a clear, though concise, statement | 
of the life and works of all those writers whose | 
hymns are presented in it. 1 

First of all comes an intensely interesting series | 
of notes on the words and music of the hymns in | 
order. As there are seven hundred and twenty-nine } 
hymns in all, one can hardly even imagine the © 
amount of work which this section exhibits. No | 
doubt there are many books of reference which 
some of us have been wont to handle in our search ~ 
for information concerning the source and form of | 
particular hymns. Dr. Moffatt has had all of these 
through his hands ; and now the best results of such 
writers on hymnology as Dr. Julian in the revised 
edition of his Dictionary (1915); the historical 
edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern (1909) ; 
Cowan and Love on The Music of the Church Hymn- 
ary (1901); and several others in German and © 
French have been laid under our eyes. 

Yet even this statement does not exhaust the 
riches of the compilation. A very large section is 
devoted to notes on authors, composers, and sources. 
If I want to know who Isaac Watts was, or Philip 
Doddridge, or Charles Wesley, or James Mont- 
gomery, or Thomas Kelly, or W. Walsham How, 
I have but to turn up the initial letter of his 
surname to find all that I need to know for the 
understanding of his hymns and even the kind 
of spiritual experience out of which those hymns 
were born. 


IIx 


The second Companion Handbook of the Revised 
Hymnary has been prepared by Dr. Millar Patrick 
of Craigmillar United Free Church, Edinburgh, and 
is published by the Scottish Churches Joint Com- 
mittee on Youth. The title of it is The Story of the 
Church’s Song (2s. 6d.). In no sense is it a résumé 
of Dr. Mofiatt’s larger work. Although happily 
much cheaper in price and therefore more accessible 
to all who desire to use the Hymnary with intelli- 
gence and comfort in public worship, it is quite 
an independent work and is written throughout 

1 Milford; 7s. 6d. 
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with conspicuous knowledge of the whole subject 
and with highly competent care and judgment. 

The book is divided into twenty-four chapters, 
and a few of the titles will indicate the wide range 
of information it traverses: ‘The Church’s First 
Heritage of Song: the Psalms’ (ch. i.), ‘ Hymns 
of the New Testament’ (ch. ii.), ‘The Metrical 
Psalters of Scotland’ (ch. xiv.), ‘ How the Psalters 
led the Way to Paraphrases and Hymns’ (ch. xv.), 
“How Isaac Watts opened the Sluice-gates to let 
the Stream flow free’ (ch. xvii.), ‘The Great 
Revival: The Wesleys and their New Song’ 
(ch. xviii.), ‘Some Distinctive Notes in Twentieth 
Century Hymnody’ (ch. xxiv.). The book closes 
with a useful Bibliography on all of the chapters 
for more extended study. 

In the midst of all his interest in purely Christian 
hymns Dr. Patrick plainly indicates that in the 
future development of Christian Church praise, the 
grand old psalms of the Bible are likely to hold— 
as so many of us feel they should hold—a far more 
prominent place in our weekly Sunday services of 
praise than has for long been assigned to them in so 
many quarters. What is needed above all in the 
hearts of our Church members is a praiseful spirit 
springing out of a quickened spiritual life. The 
motto of the great Revival of 1859 was: ‘ Let us 
bring up our converts on the Psalms.’ 

In the services of the Temple, and even so far of 
the Synagogue, ‘ nothing was left undone that the 
finest artistry of the time could serve to heighten 
the effect of such music as was within the compass 
of their resources’ (p. 11). We of this era have 
resources such as the old Hebrew worshippers never 
dreamt of. Let us have a careful and reverent 
revision of our Scottish metrical Psalter with many 
diverse versions of favourite psalms, and no Christian 
assemblies in the world will have a more inspiring 
service of praise than we shall enjoy in our Scottish 
congregations. There is evidently a strong move- 
ment in this direction. In the Church where the 
present writer and his family worship, we have 
had within the past two or three weeks carefully 
selected portions of psalms sung by the choir and 
congregation to such fine old tunes as Torwood, 
Effingham, Coleshill, Invocation, and St. George’s 
Edinburgh, with a spirit and a power which their 
rendering of ordinary hymns seldom approaches. 

But to reach this most desirable issue and to 
receive much more valuable stimulus in life and 
service, this fine Handbook of Dr. Patrick should 
be bought and circulated in thousands in all our 
congregations, J. P. Litey. 


Edinburgh. 
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She Rich Young Rufer. 


ALLow me to thank J. E. Compton of Colchester 
for pointing out the error in my article on ‘ Who 
was the Rich Young Ruler ?’ The only explanation 
is—that it was a pure oversight. But really, 
Mr. Compton’s drawing my attention to it has set 
my mind working in other directions. And, for that 
also, I must thank him. 

May I point out that the error does not vitiate 
the article. It is confined to one sentence only— 
“He is the only person that the New Testament 
calls ‘‘ good ”—outside Jesus.’ Omit that sentence 
and the trend of the article is in no way interfered 
with—whether for reading or suggestion. 

Joun W. Crayton. 


Sunderland. 
ae SEES 


Epbesians tit. 8. 


“THE unsearchable riches of Christ.’ Paul’s 
adjective is adveftxviacrov, ‘not traced out.’ 
Aischylus, in Agamemnon 368, used the verb 
e€ixvevw, signifying something which might be 
traced out clearly. This usage of the word in the 
play, together with its context there, may illuminate 
Paul’s usage. The Chorus is referring to the death 
of Paris. It pictures Jove as having bent his bow 
against Paris with such certain aim that the shaft 
neither fell before the proper moment, nor yet over- 
shot the mark, but found its target with unerring 
precision. So it is with those who are destined to 
feel the stroke of Jove, the Chorus reflects. ‘ This 
we can clearly trace out.’ But the riches of Christ, 
says Paul, are not to be traced out. Here, then, in 
Aischylus, is the idea of the deserts of man being 
meted out with inexorable certainty, the vengeance 
of the gods so unerring in its aim that it can be 
traced out clearly by mortal discernment. But Paul 
sees in Christ a revelation of the ways of God which 
so far exceeds mortal calculation in its riches that all 
such tracing out is defied. Such riches of grace are 
unsearchable. R. E, THOMAS. 
Middlesbrough. 


ee 


L Corinthians ri. 10. 


Mr. Morris, in the December issue, has raised a 
fascinating problem. It is doubtful whether the 
solution is to be found in the directions that he 
has indicated. Westcott and Hort included this 
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text in the Notes on Select Readings appended to 
their edition of the New Testament in Greek 
(vol. ii. p. 116), though, in their judgment, ‘ the 
text does not appear to be corrupt.’ However, 
one may be pardoned for suspecting corruption, 
especially as regards the last words did rods 
dyyé\ous, I hazard the suggestion that the true 
reading is 6:4 76 ebayyédvov, This is a pure con- 
jecture on my part. It would be strange if it had 
occurred to no one before. If it is on record 
anywhere, I have not seen it. The following 
arguments, if not conclusive, appear on a conjunct 
view to carry considerable weight. 

1. Paleographically, the difference between 
Tovs dyyéAous and 76 edayyéAtov is small. Written 
in uncials unspaced toyc and toey have three 
letters in common, while c and e are very similar. 
If the original exemplar were a little blurred, the 
effect might be to make toyc seem the true 
reading ; and, if the ion were hard to decipher, 


Entre Qous. 


The Speaker’s Bible. 


Since we last drew attention to The Speaker's 
Bible three more volumes have appeared. The 
first two dealt with 1 Corinthians and Philemon. 
Now Acts is being covered in two volumes, and one 
of these has been issued (Ac 1.-xiv.). In place of a 
review we give below what ‘The Methodist Re- 
corder’ says of this volume. It should be noted 
that a Prospectus giving full particulars of the 
work may be had from the Speaker’s Bible Office, 
Aberdeen. 

‘Among helps for the busy preacher there is 
nothing to compare with “ The Speaker’s Bible,” 
and its latest volume, the first of two to be devoted 
to Acts, is a very welcome arrival (Speaker’s 
Bible Office ; gs. 6d.). It covers the first fourteen 
chapters of the book, and is so interesting that the 
present reviewer, intending no more than a skimming 
of its pages for the purpose of this notice, found 
himself held to them until midnight had gone and 
there was nothing more to read but the book’s 
index. Principal W. M. Clow, D.D., of Glasgow, 
contributes the Introduction, and there are other 
signed articles contributed by the Rev. W. M. 
Grant, D.D., and the Rev. J. H. Morrison ; but 
whether signed or unsigned all the contents of the 
volume reach a very high level, and supply a great 
wealth of suggestion for those who purpose dis- 


the scribe would naturally assume arreAoye in 
agreement with toyc. 

2. A relevant meaning is obtained. The apostle - 
has already used the phrase in ch. 9%8 to express 
the dominant motive of his actions, and he might jj, 
well believe that if the women of the Church were f, 
ruled by this motive they would recognize the 
propriety of wearing a veil. 

3. It suits the context, both preceding and 
succeeding. The apostle has just said, 6a tiv 
yovaixa . . . dia Tov dvdpa, Having said, ‘ for 
the woman’s sake,’ ‘for the man’s sake,’ he now 
says, ‘for the gospel’s sake,’ which is apparently | 
more to the purpose than ‘for the angels’ sake.’ |} 
Then wAyv introduces a corrective, lest his readers 
should think him untrue to gospel liberty in re- — 
quiring women to wear a token of subordination. 
There is mutual dependence between man and — 
woman ‘ in the Lord.’ James P. WiLson. 

St. Quivox, Ayr. 


courses upon the great days of the Church’s be- 
ginnings. No Article is without its meed of 
illustrative material, the very latest literature being ~ 
laid under contribution; there being numerous _ 
extracts from the books of the autumn publishing 
season. Preachers with a library of sermonic | 
literature at hand will find the copious index in- 
valuable, and such as have no reason for making 
sermons will find the book a most inspiring de- 
votional companion.’ 


Trust. 


From 1912 to 1918 there was carried on in Dorset 
a certified reformatory with the title The Little 
Commonwealth. The Superintendent was Homer 
Lane, and he carried on the Little Commonwealth 
on new lines. It was co-educational and self- 
governing. Lane was a born educationalist, and 
his methods were strikingly successful. He had 
usually about 42 boys and girls whose ages ranged 
from fourteen to nineteen, a small number of young 
children and a few adults. The Commonwealth was 
divided into three groups, the ‘three families.’ 
Each person was free to choose which family he 
would belong to. Boys and girls shared equally in 
the responsibility of family maintenance and 
government, and they were responsible for the 
welfare of the younger children. Children under 
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fourteen spent their time between school work and 
recreation, but those over fourteen were citizens 


who were paid wages for their work and who pro- 
_yided their own food, clothing, and recreation. A 
small book which has just been published by 


Messrs. Allen & Unwin (5s. net) with the title 
Talks to Parents and Teachers gives the notes of 
some of Lane’s lectures and some account of his 
educational methods. There is a preface by the 
Bishop of Liverpool, which states clearly and sym- 
pathetically the cause of the withdrawal of the 
Home Office certificate from the school in 1918—the 
tragedy of Lane’s life. There was in Lane a naive 
lack of worldly prudence. But the withdrawal 
and subsequent closing of the school were brought 


about not only by this, but also by misunderstand- 


ing of his whole character and aims on the part of 


those who made the inquiry. 


There are several good stories in the book show- 
ing the methods that Lane used to free boy and girl 


delinquents from their misconception of society 


and social order. One is the story of Tim. Tim 


was fifteen years old and a burglar, and he was 
committed by the Court to the Little Common- 


wealth. Tim, Tim’s mother, and Mr. Lane retired 
to the ante-room, and Mr. Lane determined to aim 
a shrewd blow at those feelings of defiance and 


hatred which had been accumulating in Tim’s mind 


_ Evershot. 


for years. ‘“‘ Look here, old man,” said I briskly, 
“take your mother home and come down to the 
school to-morrow. ‘There’s a train at nine o’clock, 
and another at one, from Paddington. Book to 
I’ve got to meet the one o’clock train. 


If you come by that, you can drive over from the 


station with me; if you come by the early train, 


ask the way. Don’t forget the station—Evershot.” 


And I gave him a sovereign for his railway ticket. 


tions. 


‘Tim’s manner was a study during these instruc- 
At first he was suspicious. As I went on, 


and he realized that he was not to be ‘“ taken 


f 


away,” he looked amazed; when I placed the 


“money in his hand, he looked incredulous. I 


"he licked his lips and sniffed nervously. 


turned away towards the door immediately, but 
" Isaw him look at his mother and I saw her astonished 
expression. The boy seemed to wilt ; his muscles 
relaxed; he shifted from one foot to the other ; 
As I 


turned away, freeing him from the authority of 


and draw her towards the door. 


force and mistrust and harshness, the true authority 
took him in charge. My hand on the door, I heard 
him say in a lovely, tender voice, “Come on, 
mum!” and saw him put his arm through hers 
The expression 
on both their faces showed that many associ- 
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ations in the unconscious mind had that day been 
dissolved. 

“When the one o’clock train from Paddington 
reached Evershot the next day, Tim alighted. As 
I greeted him he grinned cheerfully, and handed me 
some small change left after buying his ticket, 
saying: “The ticket was sixteen and sixpence 
halfpenny.” I counted it and put it in my pocket, 
the lad watching me the while. “ Right-o,” was 
all I said. This little scene about the money was 
an important part of Tim’s release. Boys do not 
like to be treated carelessly.’ 

A schoolmaster discussing Lane’s methods with 
him argued that it was Lane’s personality that 
brought the boy to the reformatory. Lane replied 
that he always brought boys by the same method, 
and it never failed. There was some quality in 
boy nature which responded to confidence and 
trust. ‘‘ That’s your personality or gift or genius, 
or whatever you may call it,” the schoolmaster 
replied. ‘‘ Besides, it is partly luck that he came 
as you directed. Now, if I had given him a 
sovereign and said, ‘I trust you to go down alone,’ 
the chances are that he might still be smashing 
things up in London.” 

*“T didn’t say a thing to him about trust,” said I. 

*“ But you did trust him.” 

““ Yes, but had I told him so, he would have 
known that I didn’t, and then he would not have 
come. When one says to another, ‘I trust you,’ 
it implies doubt.” ’ 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 


Dr. Fosdick is almost as well known on this side 
as he is in America, and so it is natural that a 
British edition of his books follows rapidly the 
American one. This month A Pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine has been issued here by the Student Christian 
Movement (8s. 6d. net). It is thoroughly modern 
in outlook. We expect freshness from Dr. Fosdick, 
and we have it here. His plan even is not the usual 
one. As he says himself, ‘he is not going to tell a 
travelogue nor to district a country.’ He asks the 
reader to ‘ follow from the Hebrews at Sinai to the 
modern Zionist the successive eras of Palestine’s 
story as they were illumined for us by our pil- 
grimage.’ And so we follow with him the trail of 
Moses and the fleeing Israelites from Egypt to the 
peninsula of Sinai. In chapter ii. we join the 
Hebrew forces in imagination as they sweep in on 
Palestine. The next chapter is devoted to ‘ The 
City of David,’ then one with the title ‘From 
Gilgal to Galilee,’ and, after another on ‘ Journeys 
to the Prophets’ Homes,’ we move from the Old 
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Testament into the New. ‘When one has lived 
for even a few weeks in Palestine intent on following 
the Master’s steps, every landscape becomes vocal 
with some news of him, and one understands the 
meaning of that Syrian Christian in America who 
says that whenever he opens his Bible it reads like 
a letter from home. The vineyards with their 
watch towers, such as Jesus saw, still are here ; 
public, noisy mourning when death befalls still is 
a familiar scene; donkeys frequent the roads, 
piled high with grass which to-morrow will be “‘ cast 
into the oven ” ; stones and flowers, grapes, thorns, 
figs, and thistles, which he used in teaching, are 
everywhere ; and in innumerable small, revealing 
ways the land lights up the gospels.’ 

As we follow Dr. Fosdick in his pilgrimage we get 
with a curious vividness the impression of the 
moment on himself. Many examples might be 
given, but we might quote perhaps what he says 
of Shiloh, surrounded by its barren hills, open only 
on the south. ‘There is no doubt about Shiloh’s 
site; it is precisely described in Scripture, and 
even the modern name, Seilun, is only another 
form of Shilonite. One goes to it now by auto- 
mobile and feels the profanation as he does so. 
By the north road from Jerusalem, past many a 
‘site made memorable by Saul and Samuel, we rode 
in an hour to the byway that takes us across the 
plain to Shiloh. The day we came, the Danish 
archeologists, who sank their first trial shaft in 
1922, were in the thick of their excavations. As 
the long lines of Arab women carried up the dirt 
and laid bare the ruins, our eyes were among the 
first to see the uncovering of the ancient town. 
Already we could walk among Byzantine and 
Roman walls ; and trial shafts, driven deeper, have 
brought up assurance that the houses of the ancient 
Israelites lie underneath. The eager, excited 
Danish scholar, who scrambled that day over the 
ruins and spent his energy alike in hard climbing 
and laborious English, even thinks that in some 
‘picturesque ruins of a Christian holy place near 
by he may be on the site of the old tabernacle 
where the Ark was kept. At any rate, the position 
is perfect. Somewhere near this spot the aged Eli 
waited all that fatal day for the sacred Ark that had 
gone down to battle. A long valley falls away in 
front and makes a perfect staging for his anxious 
vigil as he watched for the first sight of the distant 
messenger. Few places in Palestine can fit the 
Biblical narrative with more precision. 

‘We kept vigil with him there that day and 
thought of all that happened to the Ark among 
the victorious Philistines.’ 
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There is no doubt about the site of Shiloh. Dr. 
Fosdick would not say as much for many others. | 
The site of the brook Cherith, ‘like many another | 
piously identified site, has been made as accessible | 
as possible, even though moving it from the east } 
to the west of Jordan was necessary. Similarly, | 
in Egypt, the site where Moses was taken from the ) 
bulrushes used to be uncomfortably far up the river | 
from Cairo but recently has been moved down } 
within easy reach of the tourist.’ i 

But Dr. Fosdick’s concern is religion. In the } 
early chapters of the ‘ Pilgrimage’ he traces the } 
religious development of the people to whom ‘so | 
unique a consequence ’ came. Then come chapters | 
following the Master’s life and showing Him loom- 
ing ‘impressively real and commanding against 
the background of his native land, at the same | 
time more human in the circumstances of his life and } 
more divine in his quality of character.’ It is | 
natural that the book should be rounded off with | 
an account of Christianity as it is seen in the Holy } 
Land to-day. What a pitiful picture it makes of | 
disharmony between the Spirit of Jesus and historic | 
Christianity! Dr. Fosdick finds three dominant | 
notes in the Christianity of Palestine to-day— | 
monasticism, militarism, and mummery. For 
mummery turn to his account of the miracle of the || 
sacred fire which takes place on the Saturday | 
before the Greek Easter when the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher is given over to Greeks, Armenians, | 
and Copts. It is on that day the holy fire comes 
down from heaven, and blessings wait the fortunate | 
folk whose tapers are lighted and whose household | 
fires are set ablaze with the sacred flame. ‘ When 
at last those who have secured admittance through | 
special entrances have found their places, the main 
doorway is thrown open and a shouting, singing 
mob surges into the church—already apparently | 
filled—carrying cheer-leaders on their shoulders 
and both acting and sounding like nothing so much 
as college students celebrating a football victory. — 
It is a wild scene to begin with ; it becomes a mad 
tumult of song, shout, and violence as the crowd | 
shoulders its way as close as may be to the Holy © 
Sepulcher. As for the religious spirit of it, that 
may be judged by the song the crowd sings as it 
comes in: 


O Jew! O Jew! Yours is the feast of the 
Devil, but ours is the feast of the Lord. 


‘Then the procession of gorgeously arrayed 
priests, clad in golden-yellow robes, begins its 
laborious march about the Sepulcher. Chanting 
their liturgy, they make their way three times about 
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the tomb, but only with the aid of the constabulary 

which forces a slender pathway through the throng. 
At last the procession is ended. The aged high 
priest is divested of his outer robes and is led into 
the Chapel of the Sepulcher. 

‘Then one can feel the excited tensity deepen. 
In a moment the sacred fire will come. The crowds 
strain about the apertures. Individuals lose control 
of themselves and fight for better places only to 
be mauled by their neighbours or thrown out by 
the police. Let a man have what opinion he may 
as to the quality of religion represented here, it is 
surely one of the best mob scenes he ever witnessed. 
Suddenly, amid the frantic pealing of great bells, the 
sacred fire comes. A Copt seizes it first, doubles 
up over his flaming bundle of tapers, and, protected 
by a well-organized interference, makes a dash 
through the crowd worthy of a champion half- 
back. He carries his captured flame to the Copt 
shrine behind the Sepulcher and at once rapidly 
multiplying scores of tapers, lighted there, twinkle 
in the shadows of the church. Man after man of 
picked strength and speed lights his torch from the 
Sepulcher’s continuing flame and makes his flying 
_ dash through the crowd despite strenuous tackling 
_, in the endeavour to steal his light. It is now a mad 

scene. The constables are everywhere stopping 
fights, quelling incipient riots, and one man who, 
over-excited, tries to crowd his way into the 
Sepulcher itself is hit once by a constable and does 
not need to be hit again. 

“Meanwhile, from taper to taper the lights are 
spreading through the church. On waiting cords 
bundles of them are hoisted far into the balconies 
and up into the dome. The vast sanctuary, that 
at first was largely shadowed, now sparkles with 
myriads of multiplying lights. The effect is 
dazzling, beautiful, and one knows that in every 
direction runners are already speeding across 
Palestine to light candles in multitudes of shrines 
and to start fires on many a household hearth. 

‘ Slowly the great crowd disperses. Some piously 
carry their lighted candles home. Some singe their 
hair on head, face, or chest, or burn themselves 
beneath the armpits with the sacred flame. Mean- 
while, between Golgotha and the Sepulcher a group 
of Christian Arabs put on a spontaneous sword dance 
to the edification of the saints. 

‘ And this is Christianity in the land of Christ !’ 


Western Literalism. 

‘One feels afresh how far from the real issue our 
Western literalism is when it takes from an ancient 
Semitic literature wonder-tales about the sun and 
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moon standing still, or creation-stories about the 
making of the world in six days, or narratives of 
marvel and magic of any kind, and tries to pound 
and press them into scientific fact. Science is the 
one thing of all others that such stories most 
certainly are not. Indeed, science, as we under- 
stand it, is the one thing of which the Arab yet 
cannot see the first principles. 

‘ Ask the Arab his explanation of anything and 
you are met, not with science, but with a charming, 
dramatic story, or a symbolic comparison. ‘‘ What 
is electricity ?’’ one Arab recently asked another. 
“Suppose,” was the reply, “that you had an 
elongated dog, so long that from his tail you could 
not see his head ; yet if you stepped on his tail he 
would squeal at his head. Well, electricity is a 
long dog ; it can stretch from Beirut to Damascus, 
and yet when you press it in Beirut it is in Damascus 
that it squeals.” ’ 1 


“We would see Jesus.’ 


“In Lent the children of our two elementary 
schools in this parish come to church for a special 
service each Wednesday, from 11.25 a.m. to 12 noon. 
On the Wednesday in Holy Week the subject was, - 
“The Captain of our salvation.” I quoted the 
question of St. Jude to Christ, and then said, 
“Children, why doesn’t Jesus ‘ Treat us all alike,’ 
as the saying goes? Why does He show Himself 
to some and not to others?” I hardly expected 
an answer, but a boy of about thirteen put his hand 
up at once. “ Please, sir,” he said, ‘“‘ He shows 
Himself to those who want to see Him.” 
A wonderful answer, surely. And so entirely 
true.’ 

This story is told by Canon Peter Green. It is 
the keynote of his study of the Person and doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, the title of which is Our Lord and 
Saviour (Longmans; 4s. net). Let young men 
and women who want to know the Lord Christ 
read these suggestive chapters of Canon Green. 
The first step, he says, is to try and gain from a 
careful study of Holy Scripture a mental picture of 
Jesus Christgvhich shall do justice to all aspects of 
His Person and work. Here he makes a sugges- 
tion which was made to himself by G. H. Russell 
Garcia when they were up together at Cambridge. 
Mr. Garcia afterwards became a Congregational 
minister at Sunderland, where his all too short 
ministry ended. It was that he ‘should read the 
Gospels for the first time.’ One day Garcia said 
‘suddenly, apropos of nothing in the conversation 
we had been having, “ Green, you were brought 

1H. E. Fosdick, A Pilgrimage to Palestine, 137. 
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up in a religious home. Well! how would you 
like to read the Gospels for the first time to-day ? 
If you came to them fresh at the age of twenty, 
what effect would they have on you? Would you 
believe them ? And what effect would the central 
figure have on you? Would Jesus attract you, 
or repel you?” At the time the question merely 
gave me a nasty jolt. But I never forgot it. And 
many years after I was led by it to make an experi- 
ment. It must have been at least ten years after 
I was ordained, and I was going from Manchester 
to Euston on an express train. No sooner had the 
train started than I realised that I had brought no 
book or paper to read. And then Garcia’s remark 
came into my mind. So I took out my pocket 
Testament and decided to read one of the gospels 
straight through, and to do it, as far as possible, 
as if I had never read it before. Of course, it is not 
possible entirely to get rid of the associations and 
presuppositions of a lifetime. But let the reader 
try the experiment.’ 

After the mental picture has been got Canon 
Green would have an attempt made to understand 
and interpret the teaching of Jesus, and then an 
attempt to apply it so as to realize the life of 
discipleship. Having got a personal knowledge of 
Christ, the young man must then face the question, 
What think ye of Christ ? He must have coherent 
thinking of God; that is, he must have a theology. 
So the last chapters in the book deal with the In- 
carnation and the Virgin Birth, the Atonement, 
the Resurrection, the Ascended Christ and the 
Sacraments. 


The Way the Gospel works. 


‘ Thad been preaching on the topic of the practical. 
workableness of Christ’s teaching, and then, a few 
days after, a middle-aged working-woman said to 
me, “I was getting on the tram yesterday, and I 
had a lot of bundles. The conductor was proper 
nazzie with me, and I was just going to sauce him 
back again, when I remembered what you’d said. 
So I smiled up at him and said, ‘ Aye, I’m a proper 
nuisance, loaded up with bundles the way I am, 
and at the busy time of the day, and all. 
being as quick as I can.’ When I got off he called 
me Ma’am and helped me with my parcels, and said, 
‘ We’ve a lot to put up with from some folks. One 
speaks hasty at times.’ You see he was offering 
me a kind of apology. He’d never have done 
that if I’d been cross back at him. It’s wonder- 
ful the way the Gospel works if you give it a 
chance.”’’ 4 

1 P. Green, Our Lord and Saviour, 38. 


- 


But ’m. 
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Mt. xxvi. 50. 


Professor John Dow has an interesting note in 
‘The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought’ on 
the cup which Jesus used at the Last Supper, in 
which he summarizes the theories of Dr. Deissmann 
and Dr. Rendel ‘Harris. A number of glass cups 
have been found, dating from the first century, 
with the words running round them: ‘ What are 
you here for? Be merry.’ A comparison with 
similar drinking formule upon other ancient cups 
suggests that possibly the complete sentence was, 
‘Comrade, what are you here for? Be merry.’ 
Jesus did not use the words ‘ Be merry,’ but other- 
wise these are His very words to Judas. The sug- 
gestion is that He quoted the words to remind 
Judas of the table-fellowship that he had so lately 
shared and to rebuke him gently for doing violence 
to the sacred ties that bound them. Dr. Rendel 
Harris has it that it is as if our cups bore the inscrip- 
tion: ‘ We’ll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet,’ and Jesus 
touched cords of memory in Judas, saying: ‘Is this 
your cup of kindness, Judas P’ 

‘Comrade ’ was not the word that Jesus generally 
used, and it is quite probable that it was suggested 
to Him by an inscription. Dr. Rendel Harris con- 
jectures that it was found not on the small cups 
out of which each drank—the type of which we 
have examples—but on a larger common cup from 
which the others were filled. 

So, Jesus took the social cup of pagan fellowship 
and hallowed it. ‘That would be but in keeping 
with His way, to take the common objects of life 
and fill them with new meaning. Did He not take 
common human life itself and sanctify it? And 
it was no jewelled chalice or a rich man’s ware that 
He honoured, but a plain glass vessel from which 
poor men had often partaken.’ 


Errata, | 

Kindly note that the publishers of The Heights of 
Christian Unity, by Professor Doremus A. Hayes, 
are the Abingdon Press, not the Student Christian 
Movement. 


It should be noted that the Liverpool Review 
contains not sixteen but forty-eight pages of reading — 
matter, although the price is only 6d. 
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